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THE SQCIAL CHALLENGE OF THE CHURCH 


EpmuNnp H. REEMAN 


HE great key-words of the new hope of the world are a fundamental part of the liberal 
religious witness. “The Brotherhood of Man” represents for us, not the sounding 
phrases of theology, but the vital principles we are working to make integral to human 

society. We are more than preachers of a liberal theology; we are prophets of a new world 
order that will incorporate the theological principles we profess in the practical affairs of men. 

There is no value in our preaching unless it helps to make brotherhood concrete in the 
world’s life. Brotherhood does not mean some mystic and unsearchable relation that deep 
beneath the stress of life binds mankind in a common tie, but leaves men at daggers drawn in 
practical social, economic, political, and international affairs. Brotherhood demands that 
the whole people shall have more abundant life. More abundant life means, for example, 
more air and sunlight than slums and city alleys now afford; more leisure and creature com- 
fort for the toiling millions; more care for the stunted bodies and undeveloped minds of little 
ones. 

The evangel that can pierce to the heart of the Social Challenge will show that life has 
relations to the souls of men and their destiny hereafter, and equally definite relations to the 
well-being of body and mind now. 

The kingdom of God in the world is not a poetic gesture, it is the figure of a world made new 
and devoted to new, high ways of living. It means justice and opportunity for the whole 
family of humanity on a larger scale than has ever yet been realized. 

Among many promising things suggested by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, none is 
more hopeful than the purpose distinctly avowed:— 
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To exemplify in actual practice the noble concept of the brotherhood of man by contending 
for an equal opportunity for all men and by proclaiming that what we claim and accept as our own 
rights we shall admit to be the rights of others. 

If our leading Unitarian laymen can show that they are not on one side of a fence and the 
toilers of earth on the other; that the noble concept of the brotherhood of man means for them 
not simply a bond of union with the gifted and the favored, but a bond with the poorest and the 
lowliest, they will have paved the way for a new rapprochement that will add much to the 
advantage of Unitarianism in facing the Social Challenge. 

Religion is not only a personal experience of the private soul, but a world factor of the 
utmost power. Amid the Babel of the world’s voices, the piteous cries of the agonizing of 
human hearts, it remains the task of religion to strike the key for the harmony of the new life 
that awaits its dawn. No religious body is better equipped to become the spiritual inter- 

_ preter of the new democracy and the champion of its ethical and moral sanctions than our own 
Unitarian Church. 
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June Madness 


UNE MADNESS! The most shocking news 
since the sinking of the Lusitania befell this 
country Tuesday morning. The plain con- 
certed deviltry to strike terror by setting 
bombs to the houses of many public officials 

throughout the country has not missed its mark. 
Rude violence is still necessary, it seems, to alarm 
the slow-thinking mass of us to a lively sense of 
our crisis. We are in it. Let no doubt lurk. Let 
no amazement delay action. We are a fearless 
people, and brook no common danger. At once 
bring to condign judgment every proved miscreant. 
Kvery decent citizen becomes a guardian of order 
and peace, a foe to the uttermost of destroyers of 
safety and property and life. Awake, therefore, 
America, for our grim business! And in the name 
of God and freedom and brotherhood, let this be 
a lesson. We have permitted our country to run 
itself. Our liberty has been wicked laxness. We 
must have mutual control and discipline, with a 
trained heart to deal righteously with the rising 
multitude. Wherever we have been unjust, tyran- 
nical, unsympathetic, slow to remedy even the 
smallest wrong, in public or in private, we have 
been aids and allies of resentment and by no means 
‘guiltless of the crimes which now beset us. This is 
our country. We are it. Our hope is, we shall 
realize it, and not rush impulsively to its defence, 
but stand by, girt with the might of faith, truth, 
justice, love, ready to deal with the worst of all 
foes,—they of our own household. 


Through the Trackless Sky 


IGHEST AND MOST WONDERFUL thus far 

of the world’s ascending examples of inventive 
genius and daring achievement is the flight across 
the Atlantic Ocean of an American naval seaplane, 
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_which arrived from Newfoundland at Lisbon, Port- 
ugal, May 27. The landing-place was near the 
point of embarking by Christopher Columbus. 
Lieut.-Com. Albert C. Read and his crew bring this 
historic glory to the United States. Their great 
tour through the trackless sky will not long stand 
alone. Many other heroic navigators are announc- 
ing their plans. Sooner than we have forecasted, 
it will be a commonplace to hop off and fly away. 
Passage will be taken in ships of air as it now is in 
ships of sea. Somewhere the assertion is made 
—which yesterday seemed absurd—that what the 
mind could imagine the mind and hand could make. 
All the fanciful conceits of Jules Verne and his co- 
dreamers are about used up in achieved fact by this 
time. What was regarded as a book’s mere enter- 
tainment for a lively curiosity has been overhauled 
in shop and factory for mechanical experiment and 
now comes to perfection! The one thing that we 
hear no more about is perpetual motion; and the 
reason is that nobody could ever imagine a thing 
going on for ever and ever. Contemplating our 
gains some people dolorously inquire if it will make 
us any better. Well, not any worse, at all events. 
And every device which saves time and cuts dis- 
tance adds soon or late to every man’s leisure. 
With more time for himself he is likely to be a 
better man. 


The Most Damning Sin 


HERE IS A MAN who cannot look at human 
beings in the mass without suffering almost a 
paroxysm of emotion. School-children clad in white 
at their May games, Red Cross nurses in pro- 
cession, soldiers in marching order,—these he can 
hardly look upon, so great is the reaction upon his 
feeling. It is the rude play of instinct for his kind 
—the powerful influence of solidarity, the divinity 
in human hearts—that sweeps his being. He is a 
common man who has the common love. The 
reader is close of kin to him. When fifteen 
thousand Jews marched through the streets of 
Boston last week in protest against the pogroms 
in Poland, this effect was intensified. For all 
the sorrow of the unending years of their lamen- 
tation was written upon their brows. In that long, 
long, slow-moving train there was not one up-look- 
ing, happy countenance. The vivid and heart-rack- 
ing memories that came to even the casual one on 
the sidewalk made him feel quite helpless. It was 
overwhelming. He wished there might have been > 
somewhat of “the militant, the outwardly heroic, in- 
these people. Why are they not better fighters? = 
But they were agonizing for their brethren; they 
have been doing that, in sooth, day and night all . 
their years. - How they endure! Will it never bey i 
otherwise? Neoa are our Jewish brethren so dif- 
ferent from us? Is it all our hardness, our cruelty, | 
our reproach of them? No. We cannot believe — 
there is a curse-spot in the average heart against — 
any people. But we cannot answer the question, — 
and no one can answer it altogether. It does seem 
an eee es in Ae human race. ae rene ies evil 
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Yr responsible for their unhappy lot? The treatment 
_ of them is the sorriest and most damning sin among 
the peoples. What will end it? 


Dean Hodges 


‘OME MEN REVEAL THEMSELVES if they 
speak but a half-dozen sentences. Dean George 
‘Hodges was like that. If it was a casual conversa- 
tion, a sermon, a lecture, a book, or an article, one 
got to.the core of his personality without delay, 
without difficulty, and without doubt. He was 
always one consistent person. He and his words 
stood together. One knew it. It was a saintly dis- 
tinction. Long before he was dean, he made a 
_ place probably higher than that of any other clergy- 
man in Pittsburgh of his generation. We believe 
that city mourns him as it has peculiarly claimed 
him these many years, because of his great benevo- 
lent works and wisdom blessing the’ community 
through more than a decade. He and Father 
Morgan Sheedy of the Roman Catholic Church 
were the two chief modern disciples—or apostles, 
if you please—who went about doing good twenty 
years and more ago. That was a sign of their true 
catholicity of spirit and their effectual fulfilment 
of their calling. How Pittsburgh—which, by the 
way, is so little understood for its extraordinary 
devotion to morality and religion—loved and yet 
loves those priests and benefactors! Of course, 
Calvary Church prospered. It was and is the 
strongest Episcopal parish in the Iron City. It 
was not less truly denominational because the 
rector kept his mind and heart full of the common 
—. good in truth and action. In this art he was a 
: master. Everybody understands that who has read 
a book by him or a simple paragraph in a news- 
paper. Illustrations come flashing into the mind; 
but some one will gather them up when he ade- 
quately writes his career in such admirable fashion 
as the dean himself wrote the life of another church- 
man, Bishop Henry C. Potter. An incident of 
the notable Harvard Theological Conference last 
August serves the present purpose to mark the 
man. It was a remarkable gathering, as our read- 
ers will recall, of teachers from fifty- -five theo- 
logical schools representing fifteen denominations, 
___ to consider their duty in reconstruction. The Dean, 
_ writing in THE RecisteEr, said in part: “The breth- 
ren represented differences which their forebears 
held profane and intolerable. The conscience of a 
— former generation restrained a Presbyterian from 
sitting in the same assembly with a Unitarian, and 
nes an Episcopalian to say his prayers beside 
a Baptist, but on the last day of the Conference 
_ they Ml joined devoutly and fraternally in the 
_ service of the Holy Communion. Difference 
- became division in the former time not so much 
’, on account of lack of agreement as on account of 
yj a courtesy on the one side or on the other ; 
§ missing was friendliness and sympathetic 
Where these are present, as at this 
igs are possible.” Dean Hodges 
a high heart. 
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To Finish the House of Freedom 


MERICANIZATION, THAT — grandiloquent 
mouthful, comes nearer to human under- 

standing. The State Reconstruction Commission 
of New York says something: “To abolish il- 
literacy and spread a general knowledge of the 
English language is but first aid toward American- 
ization. Faith in the possibility must be built up. 
The American habit of accepting the verdict of the 
majority must be deeply inculcated. Law must be 
practised in the narrower spheres in order that it 
may be successfully carried out in the wider sphere. 
The foreign-born citizen who enters the national 
household must be regarded as a partner with the 
native-born in building up the unfinished house of 
freedom.” There is enough. We are most of us 
‘ads in our feeling and desires about the foreign- 
born who live-among us. Of all peoples with the 
least excuse for it, we are unsurpassed for provin- 
cialism: Let us get rid of every little mind of us, 
and take these new-comers to hear 
real capital for our economic house, but much more 
for our racial, cultural, social, and religious house 
of assimilation. It is contemptible to consider 
these people problems. Was your grandfather a 
problem? They are as good as we are, and some 
of them are a great deal better, in point of having 
somewhat to contribute to the completion of our na- 
tional life. If this is incredible, inquire ‘at almost 
any public school about the brightest children. 


Something Will Burn 


fF FIVE HUNDRED MINISTERS send sermons 

to the committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, each hoping to be awarded one thousand 
dollars with which to carry out the suggestions of 
their sermon, four hundred and ninety-seven min- 
isters will be disappointed. But not long. It isa 
big thing in itself to have such a great example of 
co- “operation. All the sermons will do their preach- 
ers good, and invigorate their hearers. Probably 
never before have they all thought so directly and 
earnestly on the practical question of what to do. 
The committee will get a good deal from the un- 
successful sermons that will make them successful. 
This is the consolation prize each disappointed 
preacher will receive: he will have contributed 
something worth considering and carrying out. 
From the mass of manuscripts a good many more 
than three will be worth publishing and distribut- 
ing. There may be a volume called “Rejected Ser- 
mons” that will become famous, and, what is more, 
will be read. If the sermons preached on June 
8 in the Unitarian churches of America are fol- 
lowed up by the people who hear them, there will 
be a revival more reviving than any revival. If a 
fire is but started where it will take, it will spread. 
It need not be lighted in more than one place. A 
great forest fire follows a few embers left un- 
quenched. A single match is enough. There never 
was a proposal which took hold of the imagination 
as this has done. Let the men be on hand, and no 
wet blankets among them, and something will burn. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


si TEXT OF THE DEFERRED comment by 
the German peace delegates on the terms of the 
treaty of peace, which was given out by the State 
Department at the beginning of the week, put into con- 
-erete form the objections which had been voiced in 


Germany for more than a fortnight past to the condi-° 


tions under which the Allied and associated powers are 
willing to resume friendly relations with the German 
people. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s attitude toward 
the treaty of peace as a whole was summarized in one 
of the phrases employed by him: “The more deeply we 
penetrate into the spirit of this treaty, the more we be- 
come convinced of the impossibility of carrying it out.” 
The German delegation took particular exceptions to 
the limitations that are placed upon the internal life of 
Germany by the supervisory functions of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Reparations; to the surrender of 
West Prussia, Pomerania, Danzig, and Upper Silesia; 
to the plan for the internationalization of the Sarre 
Valley for a period of fifteen years, to be followed by 
a plebiscite to determine its future allegiance, and to 
the stipulation for the surrender of the southern part 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark. Of the economic 
and administrative features of the treaty the attitude 
of the German delegation was expressed by Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau’s phrase: “Thus must a 

people sign the decree for its own proscription 
its own death sentence.” 


whole 
nay, 


Revision of Text 
of Treaty Possible 

Comment from the council chamber of the Council of 
Four at the beginning of the week indicated the prob- 
ability that several features of the text of the treaty 
would be revised to meet some of the objections ad- 
vanced by the German delegation. It appears certain, 
however, that the economic provisions of the instru- 
ment as a whole will not suffer amendment in principle 
and that its territorial features will remain un- 
changed. The indications at the beginning of the week 
were that Germany will face the choice of signing or 
rejecting the treaty substantially in the form in which 
her delegates received it on their arrival at Versailles. 
Austria Reduced to a Small 
and Separate State 

Reduction of Austria to a small fraction of the Haps- 
burg Empire, to contain a population of between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000, was stipulated in those terms 
of the treaty of peace with. Austria that were presented 
to Dr. Renner and his colleagues of the Austrian dele- 
gation at Versailles last Monday. In general the repar- 
atory and political features of the instrument follow 
closely those of the treaty with Germany. The Aus- 
trians, like the Germans, are called upon to submit 
their written reply at the end of a two-week period. 
Under the terms of the treaty Austria’s military and 
naval powers are alike annihilated. A curious feature 
of the document, of which the presentation was de- 
ferred until the near future, was the veto which it im- 
posed upon the recent action of the people of the 
Vorarlberg in voting to separate themselves from 
Austria and unite their destinies with those of Switzer- 
land. The terms of the treaty submitted last Monday 
contain full provisions for the separation of Hungary 


and the creation of the Czecho-Slovak and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene states. 
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Transatlantic Flight 
Successfully Completed 

After having crossed the Atlantic from the Azores 
to Portugal, Lieut..Com. A. C. Read and his crew on 
the NC-4 last Saturday capped the climax to their his- 
toric performance by alighting in the waters of Ply- 
mouth, England. The feat, remarkable as it was, is 
evidently only the precursor of the more difficult at- 
tempt to fly without a stop from continent to continent, 
either with a new hydroplane from this side of the 
water or on the NC-4 from England. In support of the 
claim of Lieut.-Com. Read and his crew to the honor of 
making the attempt, it was pointed out that the men 
of the NC-4 had learned many things on their eastward 
flight which would be of great value in any effort to 
fly back without a stop, and that the hydroplane on 
which they made the crossing had amply proved her 
air-and-sea-worthiness under trying conditions. It ap- 
peared certain last Monday that, whether by the NC-4 
or by some other naval plane, an attempt to accomplish 
the feat which Harry Hawker failed to accomplish 
would be made by the navy in the near future. 
Building of Great 
Merchant Marine Goes On 

One of the features of the observance of Memorial 
Day last Friday was the launching of eight ships of 
the new merchant marine, three at the yards of the 
Submarine Boat Corporation, at Newark, and five at 
the gigantic plant at Hog Island, near Philadelphia. 
In his address at the ceremonies at Hog Island, Secre- 
tary Daniels said, among other things: “We could not, 
if we would, as a nation longer live between the two 
oceans, dependent upon foreign bottoms for our over- 
seas commerce. We will not quit the shipbuilding in- 
dustry or ever again be guilty of the folly of trusting 
our foreign commerce to foreign bottoms. We will put 
the industry on a firm and sound basis.” Comments on 


the event in the press and by public men indicated a . 


strong popular support for the government programme 
of merchant shipbuilding, which contemplates the con- 
struction of vessels aggregating about 13,000,000 dead- 


_ weight tons. 


Congress to Devise Plan 
for Ship Sale and Operation 

With the growth of the merchant marine by the out- 
put of the government-operated shipyards, the question 
of the method of the operation of the increasing num- 


ber of ships is becoming an issue of prime importance. - 


Under the plan outlined by Chairman Edward N. Hur- 
ley of the United States Shipping Board, recently, it 
is proposed to write off about a billion dollars from the 
war price of the product of the shipyards and sell the 
vessels to private individuals and corporations, under 
a strict prohibition of the sale or transfer of any ships 
so purchased to foreign citizens, and on condition that 
the American owners shall operate the ships under gov- 
ernment supervision as to rates, agreements, and 


financing. It is expected that the plan broached by the — 


chairman of the Shipping Board will serve as the basis 
of legislation to be passed by Congress at an early stage 
of the special session. 


Strike for Labor Control 
Failing in Canada y 


One of the largest, and in limited localities most 


successful, strikes in the history of the Dominion of 
Canada was drawing to an end in apparent failure 
for the strikers at the beginning of the week. In the 
western half of Canada, and especially in Winnipeg, 


the strikers succeeded in paralyzing to a great extent _ 


not only industry, but the movements of railways and 
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mails, the operation of telegraphs and_ telephones, 
street cars and other public utilities. In Winnipeg, 
for a time, the entire public functioning of the city 
was completely under the control of the Strike Com- 
mittee. Although the immediate demands of the 
strikers were for complete recognition by legislative 
action of the principle of collective bargaining and a 
forty-four-hour labor week, it was evident that the 
ultimate purpose of the movement was to place a 
central labor council in a position to dictate to the 
industries and the government of the Dominion. In 
= the East the strike proved much less effective than it 
had been in the West. Last Monday the indications 
were that the normal working of the industrial ma- 
' chinery of Canada would be resumed in the near 

future. 

Balkan Nations Protest 

against Council’s Methods 

There are unmistakable indications that some of 

the small nations represented at the Peace Conference, 
; notably Roumania, Greece, and Serbia, are not satis- 
fied with the preponderating influence which the Coun- 
cil of Four is exerting upon the course of events at 
Versailles. The three Balkan states at the beginning 
of the week made a protest against the endeavor of 
the Council of Four to secure the rights of submerged 
minorities under the new order of things. The Council 
of Four, however, showed no disposition to abandon 


its insistence upon such guarantees. gi.) 1. 
, Brevitices 
And this is wisdom: whatever befalls, make the best 


of it. 
It is asserted that the first Sunday-school was estab- 


lished by John Wesley in Savannah, Ga., in 1786, where 
in Christ Church a tablet memorializes the fact. 


St. George’s Church in New York has brought 
forward the time of morning worship to ten o’clock, to 
gaye more of the day for the diversion of its members. 


That always faithful visitor, Our Best Words, carries 
the spirit of life with real interest and timeliness, and 
grows in readableness as the editor, Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit, ascends the hallowed years. 


By all means let the proposal of a carpenters’ union 
be carried on,—that those members of it who have 
saved money employ the others who are in need of 
work, building being at a standstill, and erect homes at 
the new union rate of a dollar an hour. 


What marvels the public speaker is how President 
Wilson can prepare so many and such diverse addresses 
and deliver them with such consummate speaking and 
literary skill. The person who knows naught of the 
--—s- sweat of composition probably regards the things as 
—s« easy as a gesture. 


_ Dr. Charles W. Wendte will be seventy-five years old 

next Wednesday, June 11. He has given fifty years to 
the liberal ministry. His is probably the most familiar 
name among Americans wherever in the world people 
have kept true to their quest of the spirit of liberalism 

in religion. What his mission has meant it would re- 
quire tomes to tell, and it would be told gladly by per- 

sons both famous and obscure, here and afar. Of his 
labors in the printed page, the readers of Tur Rucisrer 
f are familiar in part, for he keeps them informed of 
i wd occurs. We salute him with gratitude and affec- 
ining a host of friends. 


ty 
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LETTERS tothe FDITOR 


Transcendence or Immanence ? 


To the Editor of Tar Creistian Recisrer :-— 


While reading in your recent issues the various pros 
and cons of the above topic I have recalled constantly 
the story of Ben Jonson and his club of congenial 
friends. They used to dine at a certain inn where 
their heated discussions of vital themes often were 
prolonged till daybreak, at which hour their sleep- 
craving table-waiter would end the debate by pounding 
on the table and exclaiming, “Gentlemen! all of you 
are wrong and all of you are right; for the truth lies 
atween ye; the truth lies atween ye, gentlemen!” 

As wisely discuss Transcendence or Immanence of a 
central sun as Transcendence or Immanence of Deity. 
Equally unthinkable are sunbeams without a sun and 
a sun without sunbeams. Deity without the continu- 
ous self-expression called “Universe” and Universe 
without the continuous sustension of Deity are equal 
absurdities. The common method of looking up and 
around to find and commune with Deity without also 
looking within is as inadequate and fallacious as is the 
mystical method of looking within without also look- 
ing up and around. 


“Outshinings of the sun do gladden every land, 
So evermore the Deity doth close beside us stand.” 


4 . ° 
“Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


Fifty years ago, at a Unitarian Music Hall Festival, 
of which I was one of the speakers, Robert Collyer 
said: “When any one of our good Chicago Unitarians 
has been to Boston I can feel him a mile away, so sur- 
rounded is he as well as permeated with the Unitarian 
spirit.” Of his literary self-expression, Walter Scott 
said, “It is in me and must come out.” So it is that 
Immanence and Transcendence always go together. 
Every atom or electron is both a centre and an outflow 
of Universal Energy. «In like manner the Universal 
Spirit we call Deity is the Centre and the Outflow of 
Life, and so both dwells in and environs every finite 
soul, every living form from molecule to man. 

This is a fundamental conception of all genuine re- 
ligion. From Plato and Jesus to Wordsworth and 
Kmerson the seers have proclaimed it and have taught 
that Pantheistic-monism or Monistic-pantheism which 
ever prays, “Thou, Father, in me and I in Thee,” as well 
as, “Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 

As a matter of fact, all the religious bigotries and 
sectarianisms of the world have grown out of failure 
to place the conjunctive particle “and” instead of the 
disjunctive particle “or” between such fundamental 
words as Immanence and Transcendence, Pantheism 
and Monotheism. The disjunctive word “or” has been 
used almost universally, and this has filled the world 
with partisan strife and war. Thus has Divine Truth 
been broken into fragments upon some one of which 
each sectarian group has seized, isolating it from all 
the rest and declaring it to be the Whole Truth. Only 
here and there, now and then, some wide-visioned sage 
or all-embracing saint has affirmed that all the frag- 
ments belong together and should be reunited into one 
Beautiful and Harmonious Truth. 

So affirmed Jesus, who prayed, “That all may be 
made perfect in One.” And so affirmed Goethe who 
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wrote: “To which of these religions do you belong? To 


all, for all taken together constitute that True Re- 


ligion.” Martin K. SCHERMERIHORN. 


A Broader Y. M. C. A. 


To the Editor of THe CuristiAN ReEcGisTErR :— 

We are all glad to see any signs of the broadening 
of the basis of fellowship of the Y. M. ©. A., some 
instances of which have been noticed in recent issues 
of Tur CuristiAN Recister. Let us, however, beware 
of prematurity in this matter, or of entertaining ex- 
pectations that cannot be realized. It might, for in- 
stance, be supposed that the Boston Y. M. C. A. would 
be a leader in this movement. This was evidently the 
hope of one of our best-known Unitarian laymen, who 
in giving ten thousand dollars to the building fund 
of the Boston Association, some years ago, expressed 
the wish that the ungenerous restriction would soon 
be abolished. But I have been told by an excellent 
authority that the trust deeds of the Boston Associa- 
tion provide that if at any time the restriction of 
active, voting membership to those affiliated with van- 
gelical churches should be abrogated, the real estate 
held under those deeds shall pass to the Baptist Social 
Union. Evidently, therefore, there is no hope of a 
broader and more liberal basis being adopted in Bos- 
ton. How far is this known by Unitarians? 

Freperic Grou. 

ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Origin of the Perfect Saying 


To the Kditor of Tap CrristiaANn Recister: 

In your issue of March 6, Dr. Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Calif., has an article in which he states that the 
political slogan, “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” frequently attributed to our 
great Lincoln, was originally used in the Democratic 
Review of London as early as June, 1849. He con- 
cludes his remarks by stating, whether Lincoln or the 
Review or both borrowed the phrase, er whether it has 
a still earlier parentage, is yet to be determined. The 
great and eccentric Thomas Cooper, son-in-law of Jo- 
seph Priestley, in his book “Some Information Re- 
speeting America,” London, 1794, discusses the indus- 
trial, economic, social, and political conditions of 
America at that time. He makes this characterization 
of the government as “the government of the people 
and for the people.” The italics are his. That utter- 
ance of Cooper is the “sin” that drove him out of Eng- 
land to his adopted home in America. 


StrperHen D. Parrisn. 
RicHMOND, Ky. 


The Watchman-Daxaniner is one hundred years old. 
Who says the ways of religious journalism are uncer- 
tain? This true and valiant spokesman of the Baptist 
Church, one of the most abundant and democratic re- 
ligious bodies in the wide world, was never more about 
its business than it is now, on the threshold of its see- 
ond century. To commemorate its completed circle it 
surpassed anything we recall among denominational 
journals. The centennial number consisted of two hun- 
dred and twenty pages of historical and cotemporary 
doctrine and deed. It is a joy to congratulate the edi- 
tors and their constituency at the dawn of their new 
and greater day. 
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The Burden 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


Cast nat thy burden on the Lord! 
Take up the load and play the game! 

To slackers leave their mean reward, 
To cowards their undying shame! 


“Against the mighty” we have fought: 
“To help the Lord” our swords we drew : 
Strength out of weakness has been wrought, 
The purpose and the power to do. 


With deeds “the Lord of Hosts” we please: 
With ready hands and sturdy hearts. 
Not from the rocking-chairs of ease 
The push of high endeavor starts. 


The Lord on us the burden throws, 
To flesh and spirit power decrees, 

And to our wakened vision shows 
Our own responsibilities, 


EXmpires are crumbling into dust: 
Red flags of Anarchy increase: 

And Heaven to human minds would trust 
The stern arbitraments of Peace. 


With zeal the high commission take! 
To be disloyal is to die! 

The fate of Mankind is the stake 
And Man’s Creator our Ally. 


Alliance Meetings Overflow 
in Numbers and Enthusiasm 


The record of attendance, the vigor of the addresses, the 
warmth of fellowship, and the renewal of con- 
secration are the signs of power 


JES SIE E. DONAHUE 


ing feature of the decorations in Tremont Temple. 

Two large United States flags were draped di- 
rectly at the centre of the platform, topping an Ameri- 
can eagle in gold surmounting a shield. This was 
flanked by four large flags of the Allied nations on 
either side. At the front of the platform a low lattice 
was twined with flowering branches with occasional 
potted palms. The balcony rails were also decorated 
with United States flags in pairs, alternate ones having 
the eagle and shield. 

The Alliance seems in a fair way to outgrow Boston 
auditoriums. At its Monday afternoon meeting in 
Tremont Temple very few seats were unoccupied; by 
actual count 1,822 persons attended the business meet- 
ing Wednesday morning; and the luncheon at the Ven- 
dome Wednesday noon was so popular that it was 
impossible for the left hand to know what the right 
hand was doing. 

The Alliance chose for the subject of its public 
meeting this year, “The New Opportunity for Or- 
ganized Religion,” and asked Rev. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn and Rey. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New 
York to discuss “Our Missionary Opportunity—Where | 
is it?” Mr. Lathrop emphasized the need of American- 


Fins WERE AGAIN this year the predominat- 


ization, which is greater than ever before. The masses _ 


of the foreign-born come to us with a great emotional | 


complex at the very heart of their life, created by the © 
conditions in which they have grown up. Our task is” 


to dig down into this emotional complex and readjus 
it so that its responses will be American. We 
been giving these people schools, social settlements, : 
all the civil side of our institutions, but have ve 
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= 4 be aor from giving them the best expression of American 
spirit in the field of religion, which is in religious lib- 
Z erty. Until we have given this we have not fulfilled 
if 3 our full duty. Unitarians shrink from proselyting, but 
this fear interferes with meeting our obligations to 
these new Americans. The minister, entering into the 
intimacies of their lives to bury, christen, or marry, 
receives their confidences, and has an opportunity to 
; develop them out of their superstitions into the ways 

3 of liberal thought. Mr. Lathrop has had an interesting 
_-—s «personal experience in connection with the Willow 
Place Chapel in Brooklyn, which has drawn to it 

Scandinavians, Syrians, and Italians. He illustrated 

from this the feasibility of making such a mission an 
active agency for remodelling Old World souls into 

American souls. Mr. Lathrop believes that if we would 

once rid our minds of the notion that our faith is for 

a particular type of mind, we should find at our very 
_ doors a missionary opportunity which would fill our 

Unitarian churches. The time has come when a zeal 

for such work must possess us or ours will be the fate 
: of the unfaithful steward. 
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Continuing the subject of our missionary opportu- 
nity, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D.D., took up the sub- 
ject of Italy in which he takes a profound interest. He 

a said that Italy is not a foreign mission at all, for the 
; everlasting torch was lighted there. The first breath 

a of liberty which came to Europe came from there and 
was represented by two men who were in our collateral! 

if not our direct line of thought, the Socini—uncle and 
nephew. The doctrine of liberty was the gift of Italy 

to modern history. Dr. Sullivan named Savonarola, 
Bruno, Garibaldi, and several others as a few of the 
mighty names which show that the soul of Italy is and 

has ever been aflame for freedom. During the recent 
movement for religious freedom known as Modernism, 

in the confines of stringent orthodoxy, Italy furnished 

the names of the shining lights of freedom. She will 


. 


a always be found on the side of liberty. Long in history, 

and rich in the endowment of genius as she has been, 
a the soul of Italy reached its realization late; its full 
flower of national integrity came about 1870. She 
a realizes herself that her destiny is late. The Reforma- 


yy tion never got hold of the soul of Italy, therefore she 
is spared many sorrows. She is to step from her 
inherited orthodoxy, not into any half-way station, but 
_into the full possession of religious liberty. Ther efore, 
‘any movement in Italy’s behalf should be furthered and 
fostered. The movement there is organized, hopeful, 
; and sturdy in purpose. Signor Conte began the pioneer- 
S ing work of our day, for a religion which should be 
i, free. His work is being carried forward by a committee 
headed by one of the foremost priests of Italy in the 
field of democracy and soul advance. Dr. Sullivan 
spoke of the paper now being published monthly under 
the auspices of this committee, and sees in it evidence 
= a _ of a robustness of hope with which we should sympa- 
oe 
_ The speaker said that thinking men and women in 
: Italy are weary of a religion which is at least one-half 
political. The Vatican and the Quirinal face each 
_ other with a feud in which there iso surrender. The 
Italian mind is keen and logical, and it will be hard to 
drown either Italy or France with sentimentality. All 
f Latin Europe resembles Italy. They need to know a 
‘ified Christianity, a Jesus without the superstitions 
have been fastened on him. It is time now to 
e hand of help to.Italy, when she is striving to 
i Pp undefiled. Dr. Sullivan deplored 
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the fact that a shadow had fallen between Italy and 
the United States, one of the saddest occurrences of the - 
Peace Conference. Italy is broken in body and bur- 
dened by poverty as few countries are, but there is no 
other prospect abroad so fertile in hope for the gospel 
of liberty. Nearer to us than the Aryo Somaj or 
Brahmo Somaj is this land from which liberty first 
came, from which we accepted our inheritance. 

A second subdivision of the general topic was “Our 
Missionary Opportunity in the Rising Generation,” 
and was treated by Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D. Dr. 
Park said that we all have to admit the truth of the 
remark of a casual observer, to the effect that “the 
Church appears to be especially adapted to elderly 
people, with a predominance of gray heads and notice- 
able lack of young people.” The average church is the 
vehicle of mature thought, and the ordinary sermon 
and church service are presented on methods of dignity 
and propriety appreciated best by those who are dis- 
turbed and irritated, rather than inspired, by pag- 
eantry. We need not fear that as the older generation 
is gathered to its fathers the Unitarian Church will 
vanish, because there is always an attenuated stream 
flowing in from other denominations of quiet, rumi- 


native, contemplative, meditative older people. Even 
the ministry is being recruited that way. Denomi- 


nations are like grades of school. There are those 
whose dogmatic morality supplies the religious infant, 
those which make the most of mysticism, which appeals 
to the religious adolescent, those whose ritual and 
liturgy attract the religious novitiate, and those whose 
intellectual activity and philosophical thinking are 
more satisfying to the intellectual and spiritual nature. 
No denomination can do all, so why should not we 
liberals be content with the last, Dr. Park asks. Our 
religion has been administered in a mistaken way and, 
seeing what has hitherto been undiscovered in the 
Spiritual domain, we are trying intensively now to 
make our Unitarian Christianity as broadly adaptable 
and conformable to newly recognized conditions as we 
possibly can. 
wm mt 


Young people crave authority, to feel firm ground, 
to hear a fixed “yes” or “no.” They crave beauty and 
romance; they seek self-expression; they like concrete- 


hess and definiteness, finding it hard to worship an 


abstraction or disembodied ideal; they like to follow 
a leader. We can do two things,—supply our youth 
with spiritual and moral authority, and open wide for 
them the golden vistas of romance and beauty which 
will lift them above the sordid plane of fact and matter. 
We ought to shudder at the psychological crimes com- 
mitted when young souls are given the poison of doubt, 
questioning, and agnosticism, instead of being built 
up on the certitudes of faith. No religion among all 
the sects of Christendom can speak with more authority 
on God’s eternal purpose and methods. We are build- 
ing, praying, hoping, and living on certain immovable 
principles of certitude. Dr. Park advocates availing 
ourselves of the vast resources of beauty and symbolism 
now largely neglected, to catch and hold the attention 
of the young, who always crave something mystic and 
romantic. 

While the minds of the audience were filled with 
profound interest in Italy and her destiny, a group 
of Italian songs was pleasingly and expressively sung 
by Mrs. Taglialatela. A collection for missionary work 
was also taken for the first time by The Alliance at 
its Anniversary meetings. If the pulse of the audience 
can be read by the amount of this collection, Alliance 
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women in general are keenly interested in taking ad- 
vantage of ‘the missionary opportunity. The collection 
epaited to $513.36. 

The audience of delegates and friends which at- 
tended the Alliance business meeting at the First 
Church Wednesday morning filled the Scriptural re- 
quirement of being “good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over.” If there is money 
in the treasury which can reasonably be devoted to 
securing Tremont Temple for the business meeting 
it is doubtful if The Alliance will again attempt to 
hold it in a church edifice. These small considerations 
indicate the trend of the times. 

Preceding the annual reports of officers, Miss Emma 
C. Low, former president of The Alliance, presented 
an appreciation of the life and service of the late Mrs. 
Abby A. Peterson, so long identified with the Southern 
work of the Unitarian denomination, and for years 
associated with the official board: of The Alliance. It 
follows :— 


In the death of Abby A. Peterson, 
has lost a beloved and valued officer. 

Her devotion to her liberal faith and to The Alli- 
ance was shown in her successful work as a director 
for Massachusetts, where she formed and encouraged 
many branches, as chairman of the Southern Circuit 
committee, as vice-president of the Southern States 
East, also as the superintendent of the Carolina In- 
dustrial School. 

Wherever she went in this wide field to which her 
duties called her she was welcomed as a dear friend, 
for she was always ready to give of herself whenever 
and however she could be of service. 

Mrs. Peterson had to an unusual degree the gifts of 
sympathetic understanding, resourcefulness, optimism, 
and consecrated self-devotion, which were most con- 
spicuous in her work at Dix House, Shelter Neck, 
N.C., where she gave to the utmost of her strength till 
the end. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
down his life for his friend.” 

Her fellow-members of The Alliance wish to express 
their deep sense of: loss and to put on record their ap- 
preciation of the strength and beauty of her character, 
her faithfulness to the highest principles, and her love 
of service, which made her the type of Unitarian 
woman we love and honor. Her memory will be our 
inspiration and her ideals the inspiration of all who 
come after us. 


The Alliance 


that he lay 


In her annual report, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
recording secretary, urged “that individual Alliance 
Branches strive to make the Southern Circuit work 
a worthy memorial of Mrs. Peterson by increasing their 
support and subscriptions to that splendid cause. Mrs. 
Atherton feels that in The Alliance, as in the denomi- 
nation as a whole, the time is ripe for a great advance. 
She detailed some of the evidences of progress made 
doing the year, and spoke especially of the evening 
groups of young women unable to meet during the 
daytime, who are beginning to form themselves into 


Alliance workers, either as committees of the local 


Branch or as independent organizations. 

Miss Lucy Lowell’s report as president showed that 
she had been generous in devoting her time to Alli- 
ance interests. The Alliance is endeavoring to co- 
operate with the divinity schools because of the great 
need of ministers in our churches. Miss Lowell in- 
dicated how increasingly valuable the Endowment 
Fund is becoming in the promotion of the life of the 
churches, by making it possible to send officers and 
directors to visit those parishes which need encourage- 
ment. 

Mrs. Robert H. Davis, the corresponding secretary, 
gave what she said was not a statistical report, but 
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a “talk out of the heart.” She spoke of the war work 
which had necessarily absorbed much of the time and 
thought of Alliance women, and said that one recom- 
pense has been that war work has brought the women 
together. Many Branches have been obliged to devote 
themselves to raising money to keep the church alive 
in these troubled times. Mrs. Davis assured her 
hearers that if they first caught the spirit of conse- 
eration and devotion to the cause, the money would 
come. She exhorted members to attend meetings to 
help others, even if they did not consider the meetings 
of value to themselves. She closed with a plea for more 
consecration, courage, and enthusiasm. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, reported that 
last year’s drive for membership had been a success, 
as the dues show a gratifying increase over last year’s 
decrease. Mrs. Noyes renewed her often-repeated re- 
quest that dues be paid early, so that the national 
treasury may receive its share as early as the middle 
of April. Through increased activity in the Cheerful 
Letter committee, that department has cost the general 
treasury nothing the past year. The receipts have 
equalled the expenditures, although this has not been 
through subscriptions. Additional subscriptions would 
greatly relieve the annual burden. Forty-four names 
have been added to the Memorial List. Increased 
expenses of committees indicate greater efficiency in 
committee work. Mrs. Noyes analyzed to some extent 
her printed report, which was in the hands of the au- 
dience, that it might be thoroughly understood. 

A telegram was received and read from the Southern 
Pacific Coast Conference meeting in Los Angeles, ex- 
pressing sympathy in the loss of Mrs. Peterson, and 
best wishes to Miss Lowell as she presided over the 
annual meeting. “A return telegram of greetings was 
sent. 
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Brief addresses on “Opportunities for Service” were 
made by speakers who had had experience in serving. 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher described the social service 
work of the Church of the Disciples in Boston, a move- 
ment she called “a venture in friendliness.” This work 
has developed in several ways. The church library 
seems to have been made the common meeting-ground 
in the beginning, and the work has so developed that 
in addition to the social gatherings, with tea and 
simple programmes, there have been classes in conserva- 
tion, knitting, and sewing. It has been headquarters 
for the War Savings Stamps and Liberty Loans, a 
weighing station for Baby Week, and has shared in 
many other activities. 

Miss Roberta M. West of Philadelphia continued the 
subject under discussion, taking for her theme, “How 
Shall We .Carry On?” She said that it has been a 
young women’s war as well as a young men’s war. 
Women have done deeds not dreamed of ten years ago. 
Woman power has been indexed, and the question has 
arisen whether all this organization is to be demolished 
now, or kept up so that woman power may continue to 
be effective. Conservation of life is the most appealing 
concern for woman and in this she has a great share 
of responsibility. To make sure that every child has 
its chance, to see that the immigrant finds the democ- 
racy he expects, matters of hygiene and sanitation, 
are lines especially adapted to women. To see that 
domestic science is presented in attractive forms so 
that women will like to have home and children, to 
make sure that health regulations are well laid down 
on paper, to direct the influence of other organizations 
toward these things, are some, of the things open to 
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to women and leave masculine things to men, In 
closing, Miss West remarked that the schools have been 
faulty because they have been getting away from the 
principles of work. One thing the war has taught 
_ us is the exhilaration of work. 

The final speaker on the programme was Rey. 8. M. 
Crothers, D.D., who spoke of the magnificent things 
The Alliance can do within the limits of its consti- 
tution, not only in denominational, but in interna- 
tional work. Before the war closed there was but one 
- thing to do—to win the war. Even now, with the war 
closed, peace between nations is not won, not by the 
peace treaty or by a League of Nations. With these 
there remains the real thing to do which will get rid 
of the menace of another war, and that is a new 
spirit toward those who belong to other nations. Dr. 
Crothers made one specific appeal for a thing which 
can be done now, and in which women of the Unitarian 
-church can help heal the hurts of war. This appeal 
was in behalf of the oldest Unitarian church in the 
world—the Hungarian—which has been keeping alive 
in Central Europe amid race prejudices and the oppres- 
sions of power. A generation ago these loyal Unitari- 
ans came in contact with the liberals in this country 
and there have been close ties between them ever since. 
They go to Oxford yearly, their representatives come 
to Boston, and they have a scholarship at Meadville. 

These fellow-Unitarians have been subject to the 
powers that be, have been victims of the dominating 
powers. All through the war they have sought to 
get into connection with English-speaking Unitarians. 
They are chiefly peasant people in Transylvania. 
Thousands of their farms have been swept away and 
they have been reduced to poverty, but their hope and 
love have remained, One of the most beautiful things 
to do now is to turn to these Unitarians in Hungary 
and help to re-establish their lives and their churches. 
Sympathy and love has now an opportunity for full 
and free manifestation. We should concentrate our 
energies on religion and civilization to heal the hurts 
of war, “with charity to all,” and do all we can to 
secure just and lasting peace among all nations. There 
is no room at all for dead works. We should talk 
no more of that which is past, but should ask what 
the living God would have us do to-day. 
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The Alliance should do everything possible to help 
mnitigate the danger to the Republic which comes from 
old racial animosities. The time has come not for the 
_ old missionary spirit, but for a new sympathetic touch 
with all the nations of the world. The Alliance Branch 
must work in its own parish, but it should not allow 
itself to be parochial when it can serve the big Uni- 
tarian cause in the whole world. 

Following the addresses, several resolutions were 

passed. First, in response to Dr. Crothers’s appeal, 
a note of sympathy and love was passed from twenty- 
two thousand Unitarian Alliance women in the United 
States and Canada to the Unitarians of Transylvania. 
_A second resolution voted was that Alliance women 
make it their business the coming year to systemati- 
_ cally survey the Sunday-school situation and put into 
_ operation a progressive campaign for the enlargement 
_ of our Sunday-schools and of making young Unitarians. 
Third, greetings, and a hope for closer co-operation 
" he establishment of peace conditions, were voted 
d pee aonal Union of Liberal Christian Uni- 
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tarians—this message to be conveyed by Mrs. Cornish 
to England. ; 

The ballot as presented by Mrs. Christopher R. 
Kliot for the nominating committee passed without 
changes. The death of Mrs. Peterson was so unfore- 
seen that it was impossible to fill in so short a time 
a place as important as vice-president for the Southern 
States East. Mrs. Prescott Keyes, long vice-president 
for New England and known for her splendid work 
on the appeals committee, retired and was succeeded 
by Miss Effie E. Whitman of Boston, who was promoted 
from the board of directors. The Pacific Coast vice- 
president was also changed, Miss Ethel Beaver being 
the new officer. The number of members has increased 
in Ohio so that two directors were elected this year, 
and it has also been possible to separate Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, which now elect a direc- 
tor for each. 
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The Alliance had ventured on the project of a lunch- 
eon at the Vendome. It was an experiment of doubt- 
fulness. The limit was fixed at four hundred tickets, 
but so much pressure was brought to bear that the 
limit was reluctantly raised to four hundred and fifty. 
Even then there were many disappointments among 
those unable to secure tickets. However, a general 
invitation was extended to the meeting following the 
luncheon. There was not even S. R. O. in the rooms 
set apart for the meeting. The principal address was 
by Chaplain Ernest R. Akin of Camp Dix, who entered 
service as a Methodist minister but who hopes to 
leave it a Unitarian. Mr. Akin’s address was of the 
type he would probably describe himself as a “hot-shot- 
from-the-shoulder talk,’ with no concessions to custom 
or conventions. He started with the premise that 
the churches are out with the one mission to save 
society and in the task that thing is worth using which 
succeeds. The test of the church is, does it accomplish 
results? There are many things which must go into 
the rubbish heap because they have not succeeded. 
Mr. Akin, during his months in the service, has learned 
that the young men want a message which is brief, 
which deals with life as they live it, ‘and which is 
couched in language which they can understand. In 
the army it is possible to get hold of them through 
movies, music, and athletics. Looking at a cross sec- 
tion of the army, the church did not have the boys 
before the war and is not going to get them now, 
unless it sets up a different programme. The church 
should learn from the army, and revise its programme, 
using the thing which “gets them.” Years hence movies 
will have as natural a place in the church as the organ 
has to-day. The Unitarian Church has broken away 
from most of the things which clutter up the evangeli- 
cal denominations and it ought to adjust itself easily 
to this new programme. The problem is to touch the 
bottom and top of society too. Mr. Akin said, “If the 
purpose is to save the small select group at the top, 
the cultured, I don’t want to come into the Unitarian 
Church; but if the church has a mission for all, then 
I’m in the thing.” He would allow the morning service 
to remain, with its accustomed dignity. Then in the 
evening he would have movies—not religious pictures, 
but those which depict virtues like heroism or honesty, 
—and follow them with a ten-minute talk linked up 
with the lesson of the movies. Community singing 
under a vigorous leader would be a part of his pro- 
gramme, and he even suggested cocoa and a social 
where the young men and women could visit, using 
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“God’s house for God’s process. ” When asked about 
the religion of the young men in the army, Mr. Akin 
said that Unitarian thought has been intensified much 
more than orthodox. He insisted that the boys were 
not concerned primarily in their own personal salva- 
tion. 

Among the more distant Alliance women who at- 
tended the meetings were Mrs. Louson, Mrs. Loud, 
Mrs. Trotter, Miss Spence, and Miss Henderson of 
Montreal; Mrs. Holdrege of Omaha, Neb.; Miss Scud- 
der, Miss Chipman, and Miss Porter of Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Dakin and Mrs. Pool of Iowa City; Mrs. 
A. Lawrence Smith, Mrs. McCall, and Mrs. Moran of 
Detroit; Mrs. Scheble of Toledo; Miss Fanny Field 
of Cincinnati; Miss Ranstead of Baltimore; and good 
delegations from Pennsylvania and New York. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass.; vice-presidents 
—New England, Miss Effie E. Whitman, Massachu- 
setts; Middle States, Mrs. W. L. Voigt, New York; 
Canada, Mrs. J. J. Louson, Montreal; Southern States 
East, ; Southern States West, Mrs. C. H. Behre, 
Louisiana; Central Western States, Mrs. P. J. Wilson, 
Michigan; Western States, Mrs. P. M. Chamberlain, 
Illinois; Rocky Mountains, Mrs. David Utter, Colo- 

rado; Pacific Coast, Miss Ethel Beaver, California; 
recording secretary, Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Massachu- 
setts ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Mrs. William Noyes, Massachu- 
setts; directors—Maine, Mrs. W. E. Barry, Kennebunk, 
Mrs. Edward H. Carpenter, Castine, Miss Mary H. 
Wadsworth, Eastport; New Hampshire, Miss Stella 
P. Beard, Wilton, Miss Lucretia T. Blanchard, Concord, 
Mrs. E. G. Whitney, Dover; Vermont, Mrs. Jessie P. 
Taylor, Burlington; Massachusetts,. Mrs. E. E. Allen, 
Watertown, Miss Maria J. Bacon, Cambridge, Mrs. 
J. A. Bailey, Jr., Groton, Mrs. D. M. Blair, Boston, 
Mrs. Harriet T. Boyd, Dedham, Mrs. F. H. Dewey, 
Worcester, Mrs. F. J. Dutcher, Hopedale, Miss Jane 
F, Edgecomb, Braintree, Mrs. F. L. Greely, Needham, 
Mrs. E. Ws Hayes, Medford, Mrs. J. G. Henry, Winchen- 
don, Mrs. E. L. Houghton, Whitman, Mrs. A. B. Kim- 
ball, Fairhaven, Miss Bertha Langmaid, Brookline, 
Mrs. Bes Patterson, Amherst, Miss Mary C. Sawyer, 

Wellesley Hills, Miss Caroline Stavers, Taunton, Miss 
Abby L. Stearns, Waltham, Mrs. C. E. Ware, Fitch- 
burg, Mrs. J. K. Whiting, Brookline, Mrs. E. M. 
Whiting, Berkshire, Miss Jennie F. Woodbury, 
Newburyport; Rhode Island, Mrs. E. J. Bryant, 
Woonsocket; New York, Mrs. W. C. Beebe, Al- 
bany, Mrs. Laura Farley Bonny, Rochester, Mrs. H. 8. 
Griffin, New York City, Mrs. B. L. Nichols, Buf- 
falo; New Jersey, Mrs. W. B. Donnell, Orange; Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Pittsburgh, Mrs. C. E. 
St. John, Philadelphia; Maryland, Miss Kate A. Ran- 
stead, Baltimore; District of Columbia, Mrs. W. H. 
Scudder, 
Wi innipeg, Mrs. C. T. Shaw, Montreal ; Kentucky, Miss 
Lilla N. Breed, Louisville; Texas, Mrs. E. N. Willis, 
Dallas; Ohio, Mrs. E. A. ’Coil, Marietta, Mrs. E. D. 
Scheble, Toledo ; Michigan, Mrs. E. L. Fuller, Jackson ; 
Illinois, Mrs. D. P. Hueston, Hinsdale; Indiana, Mrs. 
je Wg 3 Heywood, Indianapolis ; Wisconsin, Mrs. E. L. 
Richardson, Milwaukee; Minnesota, Miss Charlotte E. 
Clarke, St. Cloud; Iowa, Mrs. Jansen Haines, Des 
Moines : Missouri, Miss Phebe Bayle, St. Louis; Kan- 
sas, Miss Fannie ‘A. Howard, Wichita ; Nebraska, Mrs. 
G. W. Holdrege, Omaha; Colorado, Mrs. E. W. Smith, 
Denver ; ; Washington, Mrs. J.C. Perkins, Seattle ; Ore. 
gon, Mrs. Ralph W. Wilbur, Portland; California, Miss 
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Elizabeth Eschenburg, Santa Barbara, Miss Harriet R. 
Spalding, Los Angeles, Mrs. S. M. Wyckoff, Berkeley ; 
nominating committee—Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, Massa- 
chusetts, chairman; Miss Louise Brown, Boston; Mrs. 
PG English, Michigan; Mrs. Bert Houghton, New 
York; Mrs. George Kent, Louisiana; Mrs. G. W. 
Latham, Canada; Mrs. A. Manuel, California; creden- 
tial committee—Mrs. O. C. Gallagher, Jamaica Plain, 
chairman; Mrs. G. D. Burrage, Chestnut Hill; Mrs. 
L. M. Dwelley, Dorchester; Mrs. H. W. Hall, Brain- 
tree; Miss Newhall, West Newton; auditing committee 
—Mrs. J. E. Gaskin, Roxbury. 


Agath the People Overflow 


The capacity of the hotel for the Laymen’s Festival was 
taxed—The League of Nations 


HE SPACIOUS BALL-ROOM at Hotel Somerset, 

| Boston, Mass., was packed with tables for those 

attending the Laymen’s Festival, and a consider- 

able overflow of guests were seated in another dining- 

There were more than eight hundred present 

at the excellent dinner. Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, 

Jr., chairman of the Festival committee, introduced 

Mr. Isaac Sprague, to preside over the post-prandial 
programme. 

After outlining the organization and plans of the 
new Laymen’s League, of which he is one of the great 
factors, Mr. Sprague called on the first speaker, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, author, and an editor of the New 
Republic. Mr. Lippmann talked of post-war conditions 
and the world’s attitude toward the Peace Conference. 
He said that one party believes that under no condi- 
tions must we abandon our isolation, while another 
says we must under no conditions seek to preserve it. 
A clear view compels us to see that neither isolation 
nor participation is good or bad in itself, but both 
depend on the degree to which either is applied. The 
immediate purpose of participation has’ been accom- 
plished, but we are too complacent if we do not face 
the fact that we are in grave danger if we do not or- 
ganize for peace, and we also face the danger of draw- 
ing America into a system of power which threatens 
the edifice of European civilization. 

The Peace Conference has been under the deepest 
suspicion throughout Europe, he said, and we have 
the task of winning such friends for it as will make 
its judgments carry through two continents. It will 
require at least one generation of force, according to 
Mr. Lippmann, to secure the enforcement of the treaty. 
One of the great schisms of human society is imminent. 
Instead of peace, we have great masses of people look- 
ing on the Peace Conference with anger, bitterness, 
and resentment. Faced by this situation, we cannot 
console ourselves with the thought that a just punish- 
ment has been inflicted, but must ask ourselves whether 
the prospect of life has been opened to the world. Mr. 
Lippmann said that the situation was so complex and 
so impervious to American judgment and action that 
he personally had come to the conclusion that we do — 
not dare to impair America’s freedom of decision, and — 
therefore in so far as we are asked to uphold the details — 
of a settlement in which we do not deal we must reserve 
our agreement. 

The next speaker, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, in esti- - 
mating the American soldier, said that when a thing — 
was worth having for himself and the world he forgot 
all ubout the cost and went after it. Mr. Kent ave 
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some of his observations on England as he saw it dur- 
ing the war. He spent a year in Y. M. ©. A. service in 
London. He said that America has won an extraor- 
dinary friendship with Great Britain by her con- 
duct as a nation. He found the people very grim over 
there, watching the daily movements at the front, and 
questioning whether the line would hold out until 
America became effective. England gives America the 
full credit due her, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Mr. Kent commented on the comparatively 
quick time in which the American Army was made, 
transported, and gave startling exhibitions of fighting, 
observing that the section in military science on the 
training of armies would have to be rewritten in the 
light of what America has done. He spoke of the re- 
markable Fourth of July celebration in London last 
year and said that we may or may not succeed in Paris 
or have a real League of Nations, though he believes we 
shall, because of the basic determination of millions of 


oppressed people to have the world so organized that — 


they and their children shall for the future be secure 
from the agony they have been through. America and 
Britain must cling together with loyalty to their 
pledged words. In this lies the hope of humanity and 
civilization. 

The address of Prof. Roger B. Merriman ‘of Har- 
_yard University dealt particularly with the ideals of 

modern education. He prefaced his remarks with a 
thought or two on the probable effect of war on civili- 
zation, saying that there are two opposing views: 
one is that the war will result in making the world 
4 over, and the other bids us remember that human na- 
. ture does not change very much and points to the 
static condition of Europe after its last two wars. 
The truth lies in the combination of the two views. 
The war will continue and intensify changes and ten- 
dencies which were imminent long before it was 
entered upon. 

In education three tendencies are to be observed: 
a strengthened faith in the future of education, an ob- 
vious preference on the part of students for the con- 
crete over the abstract,—the twentieth over the nine- 
: teenth century,—and (from the teacher’s standpoint) 

a movement covering ten or fifteen years to restrict 

liberties and introduce more compulsion. The war has 

intensified the first tendency and has taught the coun- 
try that education pays. Youth no longer submits to 

education with well-bred indifference, but shows a 
' hitherto unheard-of mental resiliency. The second 

tendency, the desire to apply applied science before its 
theory is known, has its deplorable side, but one side 

is far from deplorable. The great source of applied 

knowledge has been cut off in the closing of German 
universities, but we can provide the courses here. 
Concomitant with this passion for the concrete over 
the abstract, which gives people interested in educa- 
tion a good deal of fear, is our lack of fundamental 
ideas or general culture. In this we are far behind 
Europe. Foreign teachers, commenting on American 
youth, are impressed by the lack of general ideas and 
by the curious inability of these pupils to connect two 
facts not obviously connected, or to distinguish cause 
from effect. This has led to the restriction of electives 
d the introduction of more compulsion in the curric- 
um. The policy is intended not so much to make 
lazy boy work as to make the bay who over-special- 
lay down broader foundations. Professor Merri- 
‘said that the curriculum should be so arranged 
raduate should know at least four funda- 
he should have ability to read and 
r tongue; he should have knowledge 
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of some one of the great literatures of the world; he 
should know one of the great sciences; and—most im- 
portant of all—he should have an elementary system 
of chronology so that he can place in the proper 
century with its proper contemporaries any of the 
great names in history, art, letters, and philosophy. 

The closing speaker at the Festival was Hon. Clar- 
ence I. Carr of Andover, N.H., who set forth with a 
good deal of force and fervor the importance of sup- 
porting the League of Nations. He analyzed the pro- 
posed covenant, setting it beside the Constitution of 
the United States to show the similarity of their pur- 
poses. 


Democracy: Christianity at Work 


In order to grow in this present world, the first requisite 
is the education of children in religion 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY convened in 

Lorimer Hall in Tremont Temple, Boston, for 

its annual sessions. Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 
vice-president, occupied the chair, and the first busi- 
ness of the meeting was to vote a note of greeting to 
the president, Rev. William I. Lawrance, absent in 
Asia Minor. After the appointment of committees and 
reports of officers, two interesting reports of standing 
committees were heard. The report of the president 
was given in pamphlet form, prepared before Dr. Law- 
rance began his far journey. 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley made a comprehensive 
report for the committee on religion in the home, and 
stated that the purpose of this committee had been to 
get into vital communication with the homes, both 
Unitarian and others. She referred to the Daily Read- 
ings prepared by Mrs. C. B. Hastings, begun a year 
ago in Tun Recisrer and very favorably received. If 
resources for publishing these readings could be as- 
sured, it might be possible to accede to the many re- 
quests that they be reprinted in book form. A list of 
books helpful to parents has been prepared by the com- 
mittee and is included in a printed book list recently 
published by the Department of Religious Education, a 
list which may be obtained by addressing 25 Beacon 
Street. Mrs. Beatley also called attention to the library 
at headquarters which is prepared to lend any of the 
books on the committee’s list. The only charge for this - 
service is return postage on the books. 

Mrs. Beatley referred to special articles teaching 
the lesson of great anniversaries, which had been pub- 
lished in Tun CuristiaANn Register, and emphasized the 
strong interest of the committee in forming Home De- 
partments in the churches, because the church should 
include the home in a vital way. She suggested lessons 
which might be taught in such departments: health as 
a foundation, then reverence, manners, the choosing 
of books, pictures, and music, the duties of parents to 
children and of children to parents. An experimental 
meeting in February, held in Channing Hall, brought 
out consideration of such subjects as the value of bed- 
time talks and prayers, and of using meal-times and 
Sunday afternoons for quickening the religious spirit 
in the home. This meeting encouraged the committee 
to further plans such as the inauguration of a series 
of meetings in the various centres of population, and to 
print and distribute suggestions for forming Home De- 
partments. 

The committee on Sunday-school extension reported 


through Mrs. Emma C., Needham and urged for the 
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widest possible use of the new Beacon Course of lessons 
and a larger circulation of the Sunday-school paper, 
the Beacon. The committee would like to have district 
supervisors to keep the department in closer touch 
with the individual schools, and urges Sunday-school 
officers to make the reports to the department which 
are requested of them. 

Closing the morning programme, Prof. H. Augus- 
tine Smith, professor of music, pageantry, and kindred 
subjects at Boston University, gave an address on 
“Hymns for the Church School and How to Sing 
Them” and presented a demonstration in the conduct 
of song. New song-books compiled by Professor Smith 
and designed for American youth were distributed and 
used for the first time since they came from the press. 
These included some interesting services, and, although 
they were not prepared for Unitarian use especially, 
included twenty-six hymns by Unitarian writers. Pro- 


fessor Smith paid a tribute of appreciation and respect | 


particularly to the Unitarian Hymn and Tune Book, 
and said that in all the song-books coming out now a 
few Unitarian writers were represented whatever the 
denomination compiling it. He criticised the Sunday- 
school songs which have been used in the past, and 
said that we have no business to degrade the taste of 
children in the name of religion. The only justification 
for using the songs we have sung is that the children 
sing the music and do not think of the words. We 
need to build a new appreciation of both text and 
music. Songs for young people should have shorter 
phrase lengths, a little faster pace, a simplicity of dic- 
tion in the text, and less confusion of figure in the 
thought than those designed for maturer singers. 

Professor Smith feels that the songs used in the war 
have been invaluable in heartening up the men, but 
believes that the ragtime songs of the war are now 
no longer needed. He would substitute the great im- 
passioned utterances of the ages. We are to realize 
that the hymn-book is a history of the Christian 
Church and world movements. It is a book of famous 
men and women, a volume of biographical stories, rich 
in metaphor and nature descriptions, in social-service 
ideals, and in a world programme of peace and good- 
will. Professor Smith said: “All over this country 
are springing up festivals of hymn singing and clinics 
on hymn study, interpretation of tunes and their fitness 
to express text. Congregational singing and pageantry 
‘are not valued as so much packing material, but are 
regarded as redemptive forces in the life of our Ameri- 
can youth.” 

Rey. Florence Buck presented a strong treatment 
of the subject “Religious Education for Democracy,” 
which so impressed the audience that it will probably 
be printed as a tract. 

The closing address of the Sunday School Society 
meeting was by Prof. Herman H. Horne, professor of 
education and philosophy at New York University, who 
spoke on “How to Teach Religion.” He said that what 
the religious educator seeks primarily is not to give 
information concerning the Scriptures, but to show the 
Scripture message at work in modern life. Referring 
to Miss Buck’s address just preceding his, he said that 
democracy could be defined as Christianity at work. 
Religion, being primarily feeling, is easier caught than 
taught. ‘When present, it is a contagion which can- 
not be kept down or prevented from spreading. When 
absent, it cannot be communicated by means of ideas. 
Much can be said about it without having or sensing 
it. Professor Horne said it was difficult to tell people 
about religion so they will get it or have it. Teachers 
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cannot communicate religion by information, but by 
having a sense of God within themselves they may in- 
directly, by suggestion, evoke religion from the soul 
of the child. It may then be induced to grow by means 
of a physical environment in home, school, and church 
which shall awaken emotions of reverence and awe. 

“The man who does not wonder at what he sees,” 
said Professor Horne, “has not had divinity awakened 
within his soul.” He called attention to the difficulty 
of teaching religion on schedule time—to find the 
proper receptive attitude of mind at a regular hour 
on Sunday morning, when it should be occasional, 
growing out of the situations of life. He maintains 
that if we could have religious mothers who would be 
with the child most of the time until he is ten years 
old, we could let much of the formal religious educa- 
tion go. He admonished his hearers to be careful never 
to teach children ideas they will have later to unlearn, 
if they would avoid many of the catastrophes of 
adolescence. To the child the enjoyment of a story 
is by no means diminished when it is recognized as a 
story instead of history, but disappointment follows 
when he finds that what he has learned as history was 
only a story. The teacher should be genuine, sincere, 
frank, and reverent in dealing with children. Some- 
where they begin to distinguish between fact and 
fancy. Don’t handicap them before, but when they 
begin to question, follow their leads. The ideal teach- 
ing is where the pupil asks and the teacher answers. 
“Jesus Christ, the great teacher, never spoke at an ap- 
pointed hour and never had a set discourse.” 

Time remained for an interesting discussion of the 
addresses of the afternoon, and the question of whether 
or no Sunday-school instruction ought to be confined 
to the Bible was brought up. The weight of evidence 
and the majority of the witnesses were in favor of the 
broader course as it is being laid down in the Beacon 
series of text-books. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following: president, Rev. William I. Lawrance, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; vice-presidents—Rey. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley, Leominster, Mass.; Rev. Florence Buck, Boston, 
Mass.; clerk, Miss Marguerite Emilio, Salem, Mass. ; 


treasurer, Mr. George R. Ferguson, Winchester, Mass. ; 


directors to serve three years—Reyv. Harry Lutz, New- 
ton, Mass.; Prof. Granville B. Jeffers, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; Prof. James E. Lough, Montclair, N.J.; Mrs. 
Jessie E. Donahue, Manchester, N.H.; Mrs. Florence 
R. Gerould, Cambridge, Mass.; directors to serve one 
year—Rey. George F. Patterson, Concord, N.H. 


Theodore Roosevelt on Discipline 


A little sermon handed to the author is here expanded 
into a defence of authority 


JAMES 0. FAGAN 
IL 


NOTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURE of Theo- 
A Roosevelt’s religion of life was discipline. 
The distinction between the old and the new 
forms of discipline in this country is fundamental. 
For instance, on the railroads they used to eliminate 
the men who were in the habit of running recklessly 
around curves. The new solution of this problem in 
discipline is to eliminate the curve. 
the. attitude of powerful labor organizations toward $ 
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discipline on railroads was being freely discussed in 


the public prints, Mr. Roosevelt, then President, wrote 
and handed to eke writer this little sermon on the 
subject :-— 


The labor union has done great and needed work 
for the betterment of the laboring-man; but where it 
has worked against his individual efficiency as a 
worker it has gone wrong, and the wrong must be 
remedied. On railroads, for instance, we should not 
tolerate any interference with the absolute right of 
a superintendent to discharge a man, There should 
be no requirement to show cause. [The italics are Mr. 
Roosevelt’s.]| The man who is a little inefficient or a . 
little careless, and is left in the service, is apt finally 
to be responsible for some great disaster; and there 
should not be the slightest interference or attempted 
interference with the right of a superintendent to 
turn such a man out. Where a labor union works to 
decrease the average efficiency of the worker, it can- 
not in the long run escape being detrimental to the 
community as a whole, and in the real interests of 
organized labor this should not be permitted. 


Railroad men, however, looked at this matter in a 
different light. The answer was a “grievance com- 
mittee.” And strange to say, public opinion in 
America has very much the same idea against the con- 
servation of authority as the labor unions. The very 
same treatment is threatening authority in the law 
courts and to some extent in the public schools. The 
spirit of it all is being carried into the homes and into 
the hearts of the children. Free talk about freedom 
in America has had a good deal to do with the creation 
of this state of mind. And perhaps as encouragement 
to the democratic idea in its upward struggle against 
all manner of human tyranny, scatterbrain impressions 
of freedom in the past have been necessary. But to- 
day a good deal of the old-time fairy talk on the sub- 

ject needs revision. It is now coming back on society 

in the form of a boomerang. But while the tendency 
is and has been to interfere with a reasonable course 
of discipline on the railroads in the law courts and in 
the public schools, strange to say, we seldom hear of 
anybody trying to interfere with a baseball or a foot- 
ball coach—least of all, with one who is doing good 
work and winning games. At any rate, there is more 
swing and scope to a coach’s discipline than you will 
find in any other department of the world’s work at the 
present day. 

For a number of years I have watched the work of 
one of the most successful school coaches in the State 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Harry Dame of Waltham High 
School. Of course the school authorities could not be 
expected to think much of my opinions of school ath- 


letics, because I was not altogether in sympathy with 


their curricula. There was plenty of mind in them, but 
very little body. Harry Dame started his coaching career 
in Waltham with a good equipment from his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Nathan Tufts, the noted football referee. For 
a few years Mr. Dame succeeded admirably in keeping 
the Waltham school team among the state leaders, and 
in sending out into the world scores of young men dis- 
tinguished for their physical and athletic attainments 
and ready at the crack of a pistol for the most arduous 
kind of service in the Great War. His method with 
the boys was personal and at times rather severe. His 
work was not confined to a single team. Beginning 
with the youngsters in the summer playgrounds it ex- 
tended, as it were, all over the city. In fact, it had a 
great social and civic significance. For instance, on a 
Saturday afternoon in the football season when the 


_ pick of the school turned out to battle with Somerville 


r Newton the whole city went en féte. 'They jammed 
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that playground with a joyful, cheering crowd. Every- 
body was there, from the mayor of the city in his stove- 
pipe hat all round the circle to the oldest inhabitant— 
I wish I could remember his name—on his crutches. 
The financial return of the last year of Harry Dame’s 
administration of Waltham High athletics was over 
$5,000. Of course, in the opinion of schooldom this 
was too dreadful for anything, and Harry Dame was 
allowed to go elsewhere. Parents do not send their 
children to school, I am told, for that kind of exercise 
and that kind of notoriety. Nevertheless I take off my 
hat to Harry Dame and his graduates. They were at 
Chateau-Thierry, some of them, and they turned out to 
be just the stuff that the country was looking for in 
the hour of its peril. 

Strange as it may seem, I am very fond of looking 
to young people for interpretations of the first prin- 
ciples of human conduct. They, the youngsters, fre- 
quently have instinctive ideas on the subject. In the 
matter of fundamentals, youth is the wisest period in 
many of our careers... Discipline in school athletics was 
Harry Dame’s fundamental. On a certain occasion I 
was watching a practice game. The coach, for a mis- 
play of some kind, had pulled one of his best players 
out of the line and sent him to the bench to think it 
over. Whereupon a mere slip of a boy at my side made 
this remark to a companion, “Gee! I tell you what, if 
you work for Harry Dame you’ve got to take your 
medicine.” Which in the affairs of life as well, I ven- 
ture to say, is the gospel according to Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

In my illustrations of Theodore Roosevelt’s religion 
of life I do not seem to be able to get away from the 


-physieal activities of our glorious young people. I 


pity anybody who cannot perceive the intellectual and 
moral standards to which in many ways the athletic 
education of the young is or may be harnessed, In this 
respect I have still another illustration on which my 
mind has been brooding in a quite solemn yet joyous 
way during and since the Great War. I have a vision 
of two young men, classmates at Groton School. The 
first, a whole-hearted, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
in conversation eager and brilliant,—everything con- 
nected with his mental equipment of the flashing 
variety. His fingers and hands were in the same class, 
nimble and resourceful,—for one thing he was the clev- 
erest linotype operator in the school, instructors in- 
cluded. His was a-wholesome, rugged, engaging per- 
sonality with a certain gleam of forceful inquiry shoot- 
ing from under the eyebrows. In this and in many 
other ways he was just like his father. The boy was 
Quentin Roosevelt. His service in the great war, an 
aviator. His story, from Groton to France—and 
Beyond... 

My second portrait is of a young man well filled out, 
straight, handsome, beloved, the president of his class 
or form,—character: written all over him,—an athlete 
and a notable football player, a full-back with an in- 
stinctive body play in action, cultured and disciplined 
in every way, full of promise, a typical Groton boy. He 
was Hamilton Coolidge. His service in the great war, 
an aviator. His special distinction, an Ace. His story 


also, from Groton to France—and Beyond. 


These two boys have not returned. Two? Yes, 
seventy thousand of them. The spirit of two in seventy 
thousand, of seventy thousand in two. There is no 
mystery about their absence. They have answered the 
call. It was Theodore Roosevelt’s religion of life— 
“The duty a man owes.” And yet these noble boys 
are not dead. The light of the Easter season is in our 
hearts to-day. We tinderstand—they, too, are risen! 


» 
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The Weather Does It 


Wortp-PowEr AND Evo.ution. By EIls- 
worth Huntington. Yale University Press. 
1919. $2.50. 

It might be thought impossible to say 
anything new about the weather. That is 
a mistake, for this book is full of scientific 
talk about climate and weather which is 
both new and of the highest interest. It 
does not at first seem possible that the 
greatest human activities, the ebb and flow 
of business, the influx of emigrants, the 
energy to realize high human ideals, are all 
controlled by climate. The author does not 
hold that his ideas are proved, but he is 
right in saying that the evidence is strong 
enough to cause us to ponder them thought- 
fully. For if they are true, they will mod- 
ify our present methods in a hundred 
ways. 

For one thing, ideals are results as well 
as causes and they disappear or deteriorate 
among peoples of declining vitality, among 
those who live in an unstimulating climate 
and are permanently “under the weather,” 
never rising above sixty or seventy per 
cent. Evidence is offered to show that 
Rome fell when the climate changed. When 
crops fail year after year, when aridity 
succeeds a long period of sufficient moist- 
ure, there is a decline in health, energy, 
and moral fibre. One consequence would 
seem to follow,—that the world is to be 
governed by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany, that is, by the 
peoples who live in a climate which makes 
possible the energy which successful gov- 
ernment demands. Much of the inertia, 
indifference, vice, and crime of countries 
like Turkey is due, not to race or religion, 
but to physical causes which will disappear 
with the medical rebirth of those countries. 

The author seeks to show that the opti- 
mum temperature for physical health is 
about 64°F. but for intellectual activity the 
most favorable degree is about 40. Con- 
trary to popular notions, damp air is proved 
to be more favorable than dry, unless it be 
too hot. Some practical suggestions are 
made as to the heating of houses. Again, 
variability of temperature and moisture is 
shown to be of the first importance. 

Whatever the reader may conclude as to 
the thesis of this writer, he will find this 
one of the most suggesting and interesting 
of books. No brief account can do it 
justice. It ought to be read by those whose 
business is with ideas and ideals, for it will 
make clear to them that some of their 
failures are not due, as they suppose, to 
faults of their own. There are three fac- 
tors that determine the character of our 
lives; namely, heredity, physical environ- 
ment, and training, intellectual, moral, 
social, and religious. It may be said that 
even if heredity is as important as the 
biologists assert, knowledge of its laws may 
benefit eugenists but cannot help us who 
are already born and must make the most 
of our inheritance. So, as most of us must 
live and work where we are, and as we can- 
‘not change the weather, it is not very 
profitable to dwell upon this et But 
as nurture and training are within our con- 
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trol, they rightly receive the greater part 
of our attention. This is true, but it does 
not justify ignorance of the general situa- 
tion. For if we assume that training can 
altogether overcome bad heredity and a de- 
pressing climate, we are likely to be unjust 
to others and to ourselves and we are sure 
to be disappointed. It is idle to reproach 
people in the Hawaiian Islands, for in- 
stance, and the dwellers on “the border 
land of the relaxed,” for not being as ener- 
getic as those who live where the air is like 
wine, where energy comes into human life 
in a mighty tide, where .great enterprises 
are welcomed and it is a joy to live. 
G. R. D. 


Rearing Superior Stocks 


Appiiep Eucenics. By Popenoe & John- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.10—This work lays a timely emphasis 
on the relation between environment and 
heredity. It recognizes the importance of 
environment in bringing out what is latent 
within one, but it maintains throughout the 
thesis that mental and physical differences 
between men are at bottom due to heredity 
and are but little modified by training. It 
is the task of eugenics to raise the level 
of the race by getting that half which is, 
on the whole, superior in the traits that 
make for human progress and happiness, 
to contribute a larger proportion to the 
next generation than does the half which 
is, on the whole, inferior in that respect. 
This suggests the thought that people of 
superior stock are under moral obligation 
to marry and rear children. Certain classes 
of delinquents and defectives, however, 
ought to be segregated to prevent procrea- 
tion, and the masses ought to be instructed 
in methods of contraception so that they 
may, at will, regulate the size of their fam- 
ilies. Among normal people it is by a 
sense of duty to one’s children and to the 
race, present and future, that the ideals are 
to be attained, and not by process of law. 
But in thus segregating grossly defective 
individuals and informing others of pre- 
ventive means, the birth rate of those un- 
able to maintain themselves would be re- 
duced. In consequence the great load of 
charitable relief work would largely be 
lifted from the shoulders of society. Re- 
sources now being used in public charities 
would then be released for the most part 
so that people of good stock would have 
that much more on which to rear larger 
families with suitable advantages. Intelli- 
gent attention to acquaintanceships of 
young persons, courses in school on do- 
mestic responsibilities, education of public 
opinion, and elevation of sentiment with 
regard to marriage will gradually bring 
about an increase in marriages of superior 
people and in the birth rate of their chil- 
dren. The loss involved in intermarriage 
between distinctive racial types, the bear- 
ing of immigration on our eugenic standing. 
in America, and the effect on our popula- 
tion of various modern reforms are dis- 
cussed. Reference is made to the essen- 
tially religious motive in the eugenics pro- 
gramme, and the complementary feature of 
euthenics (environmental influences) is ac- 
knowledged. The book is written in non- 
technical language and should appeal to the 
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‘general reading public as an interesting 


and valuable treatise on race welfare. 
R. B. W. 


The Six-Hour Day 


Tue Srx-Hour Day. By Lord Lever- 
hulme. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1919. $3.50 net—This book is 
by a well-known captain of industry. He 
is a British pioneer in all departments of 
welfare work. He has made a life study 
of industrial problems. His ideas and con- 
clusions therefore should and do carry 
great weight. In England, to-day, Lord 
Leverhulme informs us, they are ripe for a 
six-hour day in many industries. More 
leisure, in his opinion, is an absolute es- 
sential if the worker is to live a complete 
life of citizenship. To make this six-hour 
day a social and economic success we must 
concentrate on machine power and not on 
human energy. The whole tendency of 
modern machinery, he tells us, is to im- 
prove the workman while increasing his 
wages and reducing his hours of labor. A 
six-hour day, however, is out of the ques- 
tion if there is to be any limitation of out- 
put on part of the worker. This at present 
is the great drawback in England, but as 
for America Lord Leverhulme quotes Mr. 
Gompers: “There has not been any re- 
striction of output in America for thirty 
years. We in the United States have fol- 
lowed an entirely different policy.” Apart 
from all the debatable material that sur- 
rounds this six-hour-day proposition the 
book itself is most instructive and interest- 
ing. ‘Topics such as copartnership, housing 
and social welfare, education and business 
are discussed in masterly fashion. Along 
these lines the book is a treasury of profit- 
able reading. 


Man and Opportanity Meet 


Democracy: DriscrpninE: Prack. By 
William Roscoe Thayer. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
In this book there are many noteworthy re- 
flections. The divine fact at the heart of 
democracy is freedom. Whatever its de- 
fects, democracy has kept alive and pro- 
moted liberty. The joy of work comes 
when the individual has free play for his 
talents, skill, or faculties. Few nations 
have climbed up to the level where they can 
be trusted with democracy. So the ques-' 
tion is not whether democracy is excellent 
in theory, but whether a people is ready 
to use it profitably. To attain American 
democracy we must lay hold on American- 
ism. We must be united in speech and aim. 
We must be educated. Only through edu- 
cation can we learn that discipline without 
which every system is as helpless as a rud- 
derless ship. From beginning to end the 
book is inspirational, practical. It should 
be widely read for the courage and the op- 
timism of its message. It is first aid for 
doubters and scoffers of every description. 
Beyond the menace and tragedy of the 
times the conclusion of the author is de- 
mocracy triumphant. “At last, behold a 
new dawn, and the vanguard of the Ameri- 
can Republic rises above the horizon. Here 
is the promise for which the ages have 
waited—for the first time in sanok Man 
and Opportunity meet.” ‘j 
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God’s Wonder World 


Gon’s WonvER Worwp. By Cora Stan- 
wood Cobb, A.B. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $1.25 net. L&aFLEets For Gop’s Won- 
DER Wor.pD. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
50 cents per year; 15 cents per quarter. A 
manual for religious instruction in Junior 
grades especially for pupils nine years old. 

This new manual of the Beacon Course in 
Religious Education is planned for children 
of the Junior grades. As the editors ex- 
plain in the Preface: “They [the children] 
have come to that stage in their develop- 
ment when imagination begins to give place 
to observation, and desire is quickened to 
know the world as it actually is. It is the 
privilege and therefore the obligation of 
the teachers of religion to see that the 
first impressions children get of the mar- 
vellous world in which they live are relig- 
ious impressions, and that the habit of as- 
sociating things seen and physical with 
things unseen and spiritual is formed early 
in life.” 

The manual is divided into four sections 
beginning with life somewhat familiar to 
the child, gradually working up to the high- 
est form of life and its possibilities. In 
Part I., “The World in Which We Live,” 
the child meets the clouds, the plants, 
ferns, trees, etc., but he is brought into 
touch with them in a reverent way which 
brings to him a religious value that opens 
his heart to the “deep things of God.” He 
finds that all forms of life are a necessary 
part of God’s great plan, that they all fol- 
low God’s marvellous laws, and that God’s 
loving care is over every form of life, guid- 
ing it aright. Part II., “Animals and In- 
sects,” makes vivid their life, and the child 
begins to feel how all of God’s servants are 
placed just where they can bring about the 
greatest good to life. In Part III. he 
learns how the earth was made ready for 
man, such chapters as “The Work of the 
Rain, Snow, Ice, and Frost,” “God’s Won- 
derful Mountains,” “Fossils,” and “More 
Wonders from Nature’s Book” opening his 
eyes to God’s great care of the world in a 
broader sense than heretofore. Part IV. 
presents the “Coming of Man,” to whom 
God has given greater gifts than to any 
other form of life, even a part of Him- 
self which impels man to be forever reach- 
ing upward and onward. 

Previous to the material which is to be 
read and discussed with the class, each 
lesson has its valuable suggestions for the 
teacher, an opening talk to be used with 
the class, a memory verse from the Bible 
or poetry, and a paragraph in which is 
stated the religious purpose for the day. 


There is much in the reading matter that is. 


quotable and which might well be memo- 
rized by the pupils. Following are a few of 
these well-expressed thoughts :— 

“The whole world is in God’s keeping 
and nothing that He creates is too mean 
or, small for his care.” “Nature has a 
reward for every diligent searcher after 
her truths.” “All that we learn of God’s 


way in nature teaches us to love and trust 


Him more.” “That is man’s duty, to search 
throughout the world with seeing eyes and 
a reverent mind, looking for the gifts God 


i Pi ~ has given to us in nature, and for the laws 


_ which enable us to understand and use 
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There’ is also given a valuable list of 
reference books for the teacher which 
some church libraries will make a point 
to own in conjunction with the adoption 
of the manual. 

The hand-work which is intended princi- 
pally for home work and later returned 
to the class for inspection and report will 
be found both instructive and stimulating. 
Making collections from nature brings the 
subject close to the child heart, and the 
world means more to him. The plates on 
the leaflets are particularly fine, and the 
leaflets are most artistically planned. Boys 
and girls will delight in home work so at- 
tractively presented, and a deep love of na- 
ture is quite likely to follow. 

Miss Cobb has given to the Beacon 
Course of graded lessons a strong work. 
Every Unitarian church school should in- 
troduce this manual into its curriculum as 
soon as possible. A love of nature, and 
especially an appreciation of the religious 
interpretation of nature is one of the most 
powerful influences that can come into the 
lives of our young people. 


Adventures in Arms 


Uncieé Sam’s Boys witH PERSHING. By 
H. Irving Hancock. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Co. 50 cents.—One of a series of 
books in all of which Dick Prescott, a Cap- 
tain in the American Army, is the hero. 
In him, boys will find a good example of a 
patriotic young American officer, and will 
follow his adventures in the overseas fight- 
ing force with interest. 


One oF THE Y. D. By Slater Wash- 
burn. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.35 net—Slater Wash- 
burn, himself a member of the Yankee Di- 
vision, brings vividly to his readers the 
spirit of the boys who made up the famous 
division. His outlook shows the boys as 
they are, undaunted by obstacles, unfail- 
ingly jovial in the face of all hardships, 
their one desire to be stationed at the 
front, to which they refer as “home.” 
Straightforward, humorous in its view- 
point, the book at the same time reflects 
the deeper current of tragedy, and was 
written in memory of those of the author’s 
comrades in arms who gave their lives in 
the service. 


If a Sailor He Would Be 


Tue Nava, RESERVE. By Frank Hunter 
Potter. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.35 net—The story of the 
Naval Reserve, as told by Mr. Potter, im- 
presses its readers with the scope and 
achievements of this branch of naval train- 
ing. The efficient service rendered by men 
trained in the various branches of the 
Naval Reserve proved of inestimable value 
to the Government during the war. The 
author points out that the physical and 
mental requirements for admission to this 
organization are of a high standard, and 
that the various courses of study which 
are prescribed admirably fit the boys for 
naval service. Mr. Potter is able to as- 
sure mothers that every care is taken for 
the physical, mental, and spiritual welfare 
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of their sons. Included in the book are: 
many detailed requirements and examina- 
tion papers which should be of value to 
any boy who aspires to membership in the 
Naval Reserve. 


The Sense that Saves 


GREEN VALLEY. By Katharine Reynolds. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.—‘“I like 
folks better than angels,” said Father Tay- 
lor, and because he liked folks, he knew 
them, and knew how to talk to them and 
about them. Something of the same sort 
is true of the author of Green Valley. The 
people in her story, which is little more 
than a series of vivid character sketches, 
are real people, not angels,—but certainly 
not the reverse of angels; the most exas- 
perating of them are somehow and in some 
ways likable. One is tempted to compare 
Green Valley with The Spoon River An- 
thology, because in both books the charac- 
ters are chosen from the inhabitants of a 
suburban town in the Middle West; but 
the author of one dwells on the best traits 
that are in the worst of us, while the author 
of the other dwells on the worst traits that 
are in the best of us. Miss Reynolds, to be 
sure, has a penchant for reforming certain 
glaring defects of suburban life; but she 
is that rare and most persuasive kind of 
reformer,—a reformer with a sense of 
humor. 


Man’s Humanity to Man 


THE REDEMPTION oF THE DrisaBLep. By | 
Garrard Harris. New York and London: 
D. Appleton & Company. $2 net.—This 
book is a study of programmes of rehabili- 
tation for the disabled of war and of in- 
dustry. It is the wastage of human capac- 
ities for self-support and for living a nor- 
mal happy life that has constituted the 
real wastage of our wars. On account of 
their tremendous value as economic re- 
serves, disabled men first won their way 
into the real solicitude of the warring na- 
tions, and despite their injuries they were 
transformed in the main from a liability 
into an asset. There has surely been a 
marvellous transformation of mind also, we 
may say, since the days when Thomas 
Carlyle thundered against the inhumanity 
of the national life—his poor Irish widow, 
we remember, kicked from pillar to post, 


abandoned, dying in the gutter. Very well. 
She took typhus fever. She passed it 
along. “She killed seventeen of you. 


Would it not have been economy to help 
this poor widow?” Needless to say we 
turn from such sorrowful pictures of the 
past to the social and industrial conscience 
of to-day with no end of satisfaction. Mr. 
Harris’s volume on the redemption of the 
disabled is in the nature of a dictionary on 
the subject. Illustrations, experiments, re- 
sults really of the happiest description from 
the war-shops and the workshops of the 
world are to be found m nearly every chap- 
ter. In this kind of after-the-war recon- 
struction man’s humanity to man is making 
countless thousands glad. With much still 
to be prayed for and accomplished of 
course, the book is a distinct congratula- 
tion. 
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The Stepmother 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 

Good Madam Pussy’s dwelling-house 
Was in a cosey shed, 

Where she resided year by year, 
Contented and well-fed. 


And here her little ones she trained, 
With honest rules to guide 

Their venturous footsteps in the world 
When they should leave her side. 


The kindly master of the place 
Came bringing home one day 

A baby squirrel he had found 
Deserted by the way. 


And then without a word he came 
And left it in the shed, 

Where Madam Pussy sat and watched 
Her kittens in their bed. 


She viewed the friendless waif at first 
With cold and distant mien. 

It seemed to her the poorest thing 
That ever she had seen. 


Then—with awakened heart—she saw 
Her flock would count but four, 

And if she took this stranger in 
*Twould only be one more. 


And then—her eyes took on a smile— 
She gave a gentle ‘‘Mew,”’ 

Which said in-language very plain, 
“Come, I'll take care of you.” 


And so the little squirrel gained 
A mother, home, and rest, 

And soon was strong enough to be 
The liveliest in the nest. 


And Madam Pussy raised the five 
Till they were fully grown, 

And by her teaching well prepared 
To face the world alone. 


The Silent Piano 
ROSE BROOKS 


Marion Dale lounged on the slippery old 
horsehair sofa and watched with languid 
interest the green peas as they popped out 
of their pods in Aunt Margaret’s busy 
fingers and rattled into the shiny tin pan 
in Aunt Margaret’s lap. The day seemed 
the very hottest of summer, and the two 
were in the east room, where, if anywhere, 
a breeze would find its way between the 
half-closed shutters. 

“Aunt Margaret,” Marion broke the 
silence, “why do you give that old piano 
house-room? Of course the case is lovely, 
but only three notes on the whole keyboard 
will strike, and those three sound so tink- 
ling and quavering that what would be the 
use to have the rest fixed up to sound like 
them? Doesn’t it ever exasperate you to 
see a piano that nobody can play on?” 

The peas rattled briskly into the shining 
pan, but it was a full minute before Aunt 
Margaret spoke. “My dear,” she said at 
last, in a quietly arresting voice, “I’m sorry 
you miss your piano for the little time you 
are with me in the summer, but I’d rather 
have that piano than any other in the world, 
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It may be silent for you, but I never come 
into this room that I don’t seem to see my 
mother sitting before it, and hear her sing- 
ing twilight songs to us all, in the days so 
far away.” 

“Oh!” said Marion. 

“And it’s my foolish dream to have it 
put in order some day, if it ever seems 
right again to spend money for such things. 
Even if nobody else wanted to touch it, 
I’d like to sit in the twilight and sing my 
mother’s own old songs to its tinkling ac- 
companiment.” 

“Oh!” said Marion again. 
ish, and I’m sorry I spoke that way. 
didn’t know.” 

The distant chugging of an automobile 
interrupted them. At the very first sound 
of it, Aunt Margaret put down her peas 
and hurried to the door. “I do hope it’s 
the mail,” she said to herself. “I can’t 
wait to see the headlines.’ And Marion, 
through the slanting shutters, saw her 
walk quickly down the stepping-stones that 
led across the velvet lawn to the mail-box 
at the side of the road. 

“Tt’s always the war!” thought Marion. 
“Always and everywhere! It does seem 
as.though one might get away from it for 
a few weeks in these mountains. Why 
must we think about it every minute, if 
there’s nothing we can do? Aunt Mar- 
garet doesn’t talk much about it, but she 
thinks of nothing else.” 

The chug-chugging had drawn nearer, 
but instead of the postman’s familiar Ford 
with the mail, Marion saw that the auto 
which came into view up the shady curved 
hill-road was Dr. Lane’s, with its one-star 
service-flag in the little back window. 

“Fine news to-day! Our boys in the 
thick of it, and not a break in their lines!” 
Marion could not but hear the doctor’s 
hearty greeting as his auto came to a 
standstill. “My boy? Yes, I heard yes- 
terday. He’s doing my work for me over 
there.” Pride and regret mingled in his 
voice. “But thank God, there’s work I 
can still do here. I’m on my way to the 
Lamberts’.” His voice grew suddenly 
grave. “I waited for the train in hopes 
the hospital at Auburn could send me a 
nurse, but nurses are scarce these days,— 
they all want to go over there to take care 
of the boys,—bless ’em. So I’ve put off 
the operation one more day in a last hope 
that I may get a nurse to-morrow. I’m 
getting used to being doctor and nurse 
rolled into one these days. She’s too sick 
to be moved,” he added in response to a 
question from Aunt Margaret. 

And this time, Marion heard Aunt Mar- 
garet answer. “Oh, I wish I could help 
you! But Marion is here, and the three 
Setons are coming to-morrow.” 

Marion’s eyes turned to the silent old 
rosewood piano as the doctor’s auto started 
off. What a mixed-up world it was, with 
sentiment and silent pianos, and war, and 
busy country doctors, and sick people and 
no nurses. “But I do wish I could get 
it put in order for her, if that’s the way 
she feels,” mused Marion, and then sud- 
denly the first thread of the mixed-up 
tangle began to unravel itself. “Why, 
maybe I can!” she thought, to her own 
astonishment, and the next minute, in spite 
of the heat and her previous languor, she 
ran blithely upstairs to her room and a- 


“Tt isn’t fool- 
nf 
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moment later came down with a white 
skirt and white linen waist over her arm. 

“Aunt Margaret,’ she announced, “I’m 
going to wash these, and when they’re dry 
may I put on the irons and iron them with 
the supper fire?” 

Unconsciously Aunt Margaret looked at 
the old sofa where Marion had lounged 
the day away. “At this time of day?” she 
asked in unconcealed surprise. ‘Why 
don’t you wait and give them to Mrs. 
Brown to-night when she brings back 
the washing?” 

“Oh, I can’t wait for Mrs. Brown,” was 
Marion’s energetic answer. “I may want 
to wear them to-morrow.” 

The next day Marion was alone in the 
house when the doctor’s auto came puffing 
up the hill, Aunt Margaret having driven 
to. the village for supplies in preparation 
for the expected Setons. Marion peeped 
out eagerly, and as the auto came into 
sight, her eyes brightened with excitement. 
No nurse was in the car. Marion knew 
that the car would stop opposite the house 
for the doctor to get his usual drink from 
the creaky old pump that never failed to 
give cool comfort to all the hot dusty way- 
farers of the road. 

As Dr. Lane stooped to find the tin dip- 
per under the cool ferns, he heard a door 
click, and, looking up, was amazed to see 
Marion in spotless white from her broad 
hat to her canvas shoes, hurrying over the 
gray stepping-stones to him. 

“O Dr. Lane,” she began in an eager 
voice, “I couldn’t help hearing what you 
said yesterday to Aunt Margaret about 
wanting to get a nurse to help you. 
Couldn’t you take me? I took the Special 
Aid at college last year, so I might help 
a little. We were told how to boil instru- 
ments and bake sheets, though we never 
did it. And,” she added undauntedly, “I 
want to earn some money of my own be- 
fore I go back to college and I still have 
almost the whole vacation before me.” 

Dr. Lane stood dumb and unbelieving. 
To have a strong young woman who at 
least looked like a nurse drop from the 
sky at his moment of greatest need of her, 
seemed incredible. 

“But what does your aunt say? 
willing?” he asked at last. 

“I didn’t ask her, because, you see, I 
wasn’t sure. you'd take me. If you think 
I could help, leave a note!” 

Marion’s voice was gay with adventure, 
and she was rather taken aback at the 
doctor’s short, grave questions :— 

“Sure you could do it? Do you mind 
‘he smell of ether?” 

Funny she hadn’t remembered the ether. 

For a minute the heavy sweet smell of it 
seemed to fill the air. But as her eyes 
looked past the doctor’s tired face, they 
happened to rest on the little service-flag 
in the back of the auto, and she found 
herself saying coolly,— 

“No, I don’t mind ether in the least!” 4 

“Tl write the note,’ the doctor re- 
joiced. “No, don’t come with me, I know 
where to find everything. You climb into 
this car, young woman, and don’t change 
your mind before I get back!” 

Aunt Margaret, returning from the vil- 
lage at dusk, found this note rolled and 
stuck into the ring at the end of her stove- 
lifter,—so well did her old friend the doc- 


Is she 
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tor know where her first steps would lead 
her :— ; 


Marion, at her own suggestion, has gone with me, 
to help with Mrs. Lambert’s operation, No nurse 
could be spared from Auburn. You can be no more 
surprised than I was when she walked out and coolly 
offered her services. I’ve concluded nobody knows 
what stuff’s in anybody these days. She’s waking 
up, and the joke is, she doesn’t know it. She thinks 
she is doing it to earn money. Let her alone, and 
believe that I'll take care of her. Ron Lis 


And that was but the beginning. Be- 
fore a month was over, Marion, in her 
nurse’s white, seemed as familiar a part 
of Dr. Lane’s busy auto as did the doctor 
himself, or the little blue service-star in 
the tiny back window of the hood. And 
under the doctor’s instructions, no nurse 
could have had more thorough and more 
practical training. 

Aunt Margaret watched the transforma- 
tion with amazement and thankfulness, but 
was quite unprepared when Marion sought 
her out one day and said seriously,— 
“Aunt Margaret, college opens in another 
week.” 

““Yes, dear, I know,” answered Aunt 
Margaret, and added heartily, “Can’t you 
rest up for it this last week? You've had 
a busier vacation than usual.” 
“I’m not going back to college this year, 
Aunt Margaret.” Marion’s gray eyes 
looked steadily out the window and her 
voice was quietly determined. “You see, 
I’ve no family to consult, except you. I 
don’t care if I am older than most of the 
girls when I finally graduate. College will 
wait, and this won’t. Dr. Lane thinks so, 
too.” 
“What won’t wait, my dear? And what 
does Dr. Lane think, too?” Aunt Mar- 
garet hardly dared hope she might guess 
the answer. 
“That fis; “at al.may Bay with you three 
whole months more, Aunt Margaret?” 
Marion countered. “That's a great deal 
to ask these days, but I thought,—you’re 
always so eager to help any war-cause”’— 
“My dear! Let you stay! You know I 
always want you. What are you trying to 
tell me, Marion?” and Aunt Margaret laid 
a hand on the girl’s slim shoulder. 
“Dr. Lane says I’ve really helped him 
this summer,” said Marion simply. “And 
he says if I will keep on working with him 
for three more months that he thinks I 
could help in France.” 
Aunt Margaret drew a_ sharp little 
breath, but made no answer, and Marion, 
unnoticing, went on: “You know his son 
is in charge of one of the hospital units, 
and Dr. Lane has written him and his 
son says I may go and work in his unit 
when Dr. Lane thinks I’m ready. And 
Aunt Margaret, he says I'll be ready in 
_ three months, and by that time, I’ll have 
earned enough to get over there and to 
buy the things I need to take, and have 
some left besides!” 
If Aunt Margaret was unprepared for 
Marion’s news, Marion was equally un- 
prepared to see Aunt Margaret sit limply 
down in the old kitchen rocker and cover 
her face with both hands. 
0 Aunt Margaret, what have I done?” 
ran Marion, remorsefully. “T didn’t sup- 
aS pias, my giving up ee: just 
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when I come home. And I didn’t want to 
say anything till Dr. Lane heard from his 
son, and the letter has only just come.” 

“Giving up college!’ Aunt Margaret’s 
voice caught between laughter and tears, 
and she put out both hands to draw Mar- 
ion to her. “My dear, don’t you know how 
proud and happy I am? As proud as 
though I were sending a son to the front!” 
And more than that Aunt Margaret could 
not say. 

The three months vanished in a twink- 
ling, so it seemed both to Aunt Margaret 
and to Marion. And the morning came 
when Dr. Lane, in his mud-spattered auto, 
drew up at the door of the little brown 
house and took Marion and her neatly 
packed little trunk to the train. Aunt Mar- 
garet stood in the low front doorway and 


waved and waved till the auto curved out 


of sight. 

“And to think,” she said softly to her- 
self, turning back into a house grown sud- 
denly still, and sitting down on the old 
horsehair sofa in the east room, “to. think 
that when first she came up this summer 
nobody could get her even to think of the 
war! The doctor’s right. Nobody knows 
what’s in anybody these days. But I won- 
der what started her!” 

And as Marion’s eyes had turned toward 
the old rosewood piano, on that hottest 
summer day when the tangled web of 
silent pianos and busy doctors and lack 
of nurses had begun to unravel, so now 
Aunt Margaret’s eyes turned to the time- 
yellowed ivory keyboard, and saw there an 
envelope addressed to herself in Marion’s 
handwriting. 


Dear Aunt Margaret [so the note read],—I am 
leaving with my love a little check. Please use it 
to have the silent piano fixed just as soon as you 
can. I'll take all the responsibility of the money 
not going for a war-cause! I want to think of you 
sitting before it in the twilight and perhaps even 
in France I can hear an echo of “Flow gently, sweet 
Afton’? and ‘“‘Near the lake where drooped the willow,” 
—such darling old-fashioned names! The reason I’m 
on my way to France now is that I wanted to earn 
the money to put the dear old piano in order for 
you, so you see, I owe my chance to it. 

Your loving 
Marion. 


The Salvation Army 


Is there a child in the world who does 
not like doughnuts and who does not race 
for the kitchen at the first smell of them? 
By frying doughnuts for the boys on the 
firing line in France, the Salvation Army 
has endeared itself not only to the boys 
themselves but to all Americans, The fry- 
ing of doughnuts, however, was but one of 
many forms of usefulness and _ service. 
As the Salvation Army women thernselves 
said, they could die with the boys, but they 
could not desert them. From the very 
first, they were ready; they were first on 
many a front line; and while their sup- 
plies and their strength lasted, no soldier 
looked to them in vain for food or help of 
whatsoever kind they might give. No re- 
turning officer or soldier has words warm 
enough to express his appreciation of the 
work of the Salvation Army in France. A 
United States Senator has introduced in 
Congress a resolution which would award 
to Commander Evangeline Booth a. gold 
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medal and which would confer upon her 
the rank of brevet colonel. Through her, 
Congress would extend its thanks to the 
entire Salvation Army for their overseas 
service. 


Children and Ice-cream 


How would grown-ups like it if their 
favorite harmless indulgence were put sud- 
denly and without warning just beyond 
their reach? That is exactly what has hap- 
pened to the children in the matter of 
their ice-cream cones. Most children can 
acquire a nickel occasionally, but six cents 
is entirely a different matter. So dejected 
are the children over the added penny in 
the rise in price of ice-cream cones that 
the subject has received widespread inter- 
est from sympathetic grown-ups, and may 
even reach the Legislature. Surely among 
children ice-cream cones come under the 
head of necessities and not luxuries. 


Books for Soldiers 


The soldiers want books and magazines, 
—at least half a million books and at least 
ten tons of magazines. Is there any one 
who has not one or two books to spare, 
and many magazines? All these books and 
magazines are wanted before July first. 
The appeal is made in the name of the 
American Library Association. Dr. C. O. 
S. Mawson, in charge of the Overseas Dis- 
patch Office of the A. L. A., New England 
Headquarters, Widener Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., would like to be able to use 
ten thousand magazines every week, some 
to be shipped overseas, and some to be put 
on transports for the use of returning men. 
Dr. Mawson would like to put on every 
transport that leaves these shores a large 
and assorted supply of both books and 
magazines. If these books were inde- 
structible, the problem would be simpler, 
but after one or two trips on the transports 
the books look as if they themselves had 
taken part in the war,—and the magazines 
are useless. The supply must constantly be 
renewed. The boys have more time at 
their disposal now than during the fighting 
days, and books are urgently needed. All 
kinds of books are wanted and may be sent 
to any public library, where they will be 
promptly forwarded. If the need is real- 
ized, surely the response will be instant. 


WANTED. .—Young women to take training as baby- 
nurses at Orange Orphan Home. Salary while train- 
ing; good position guaranteed on waauane, Apply 197 
Harrison Street, East Orange, N. 

India Home Rule League of 


YOUNG INDIA, America, is recommended by 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far ‘the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


the monthly organ of the 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 
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Julia Ward Howe 


Centenary Commemoration in the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


On Sunday, May 25, the Church of the 
Disciples celebrated the Centenary (May 
27, 1919) of Julia Ward Howe, the great 
woman and gifted poet, who had been a 
member of that church for over fifty years. 

The auditorium was decorated with 
stately palms and white carnations, em- 
blems of victory and of purity. A large 
wreath of laurel decorated with American 
and Greek flags was placed in front of the 
pulpit, the gift of loyal Americans, telling 
its own story. The Greek colors bore the 
inscription, “To the Great Philhéllene.” 

The church was filled to overflowing, 
even to the galleries and the adjoining li- 
brary. A thrill passed through the great 
congregation as the John A. Andrew Post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
marched into the church to the singing of 
the national anthem, and placed the colors 
in the front. From beginning to end the 
atmosphere was charged with spiritual 
power. The presence of Mrs. Howe’s fam- 
ily and of many devoted friends who had 
come especially for this service, the com- 
ing of a large delegation of fellow-country- 
men of Grecian ancestry, the presence of 
representatives from the New England Wo- 
man’s Club and from the Julia Ward Howe 
Chapter of “The Daughters of the Union,” 
together with the congregation of the 
Church of the Disciples made an assembly 
that was particularly responsive to a pro- 
gramme of beauty and of power. Espe- 
cially significant was the music rendered by 
the organist and the choir from the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind. Upon the 
cover of the simple programme was the 
picture of Mrs. Howe taken in 1861, the 
year of her writing “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Under the picture was 
printed the eloquent line,— 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” 


In the absence of the minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, who has been in 
France on his mission in behalf of the 
Near East, the Chaplain of the Senate, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, read the Scrip- 
tures, followed by a brief original poem 
written for the occasion, and offered a 
commemorative prayer. His Excellency, 
Gov. Calvin Coolidge, brought the tribute 
of the Commonwealth in a simple, eloquent 
eulogy which he considered due to the great 
woman who was forever associated with 
those struggling for the uplift of human- 
ity and for the liberty of the oppressed. 
He recalled that although Mrs. Howe was 
not born in Massachusetts, her life work 
had been chiefly carried on in this State. 

The congregation sang Mrs. Howe’s 
favorite hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Mrs. Charles G. Ames then made an ad-. 


dress of rare dignity and loveliness, recall- 
ing incidents in the life of Mrs. Howe 
which were associated with the long minis- 
try of Mr. Ames. She spoke especially of 
Mrs. Howe’s preaching in the pulpit of thé 
Church of the Disciples and her tender, 
uplifting words at the Communion Ser- 
vices. Mr. Edward A. Church read a let- 
ter from Mr. Rihbany, expressing his long- 
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ing to be present at this service and asking 
that the following communication which he 
had recently received from General Persh- 
ing might be read to the assembled congre- 
gation :— 

Dear Mr. Rihbany,—In answer to your letter of 
April 25, it is a great privilege to bear witness te 
the widespread effect of ‘“The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’? on the morale of the fighting men. It is 
unique in its religious fervor and enthusiasm, and 
wherever sung it can but have the same effect which 
it produced when it was first sung in the Civil War. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Persuinc. 


The choir of girls and boys from the 
Perkins Institution sang tenderly, “The 
King of Love my Shepherd is,” and then 
came the delightful tribute of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland, whose husband’s family had 
been associated for many years with the 
Church of the Disciples in the James Free- 
man Clarke days, and whose own intimate 


Julia Ward Howe Centenary 


EDWARD A. HORTON 


O thou beloved, the gift of Heaven, 
Still works thy wondrous power; 

Great thoughts, high hopes, rich memories fill 
This Anniversary Hour. 


Still glows thy name with leadership, 
Thy dauntless spirit lives, 

And to each champion cause of truth 
Fresh inspiration gives. 


From springs of youth perennial 
Thy deathless faith was fed; 

Wide o’er the common things of life 
Thy radiant grace was shed. 


Around the world thy message makes 
A conquering path of light; 

While hosts of battling patriots chant 
The Battle Hymn of Right. 


Above the wreck and waste of years, 
America shall long 

The greatness of thy goodness crown 
In prayer and praise and song. 


connection with Mrs. Howe as author and 
friend was full of grateful remembrance. 
Mrs. Deland dwelt upon Mrs. Howe’s open- 
mindedness and perfect courtesy to those 
holding opposite opinions, her ready wit, 
and, greatest of all, her prophetic vision 
which made her continue to see the glory 
of the Lord in later as well as in earlier 
years. The choir then sang “The Silent 
Sea,” touching all hearts by the exquisite 
rendering of Whittier’s comforting words. 

Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., then 
spoke with that reverence, that apprecia- 
tion of truth, and that choice expression 
which characterizes his every utterance. 
He spoke of Mrs. Howe’s broad view of 
life that made her an inspiring power to 
all who came in contact with her. He 
dwelt upon the help she inevitably gave to 
her ministers, James Freeman Clarke and 
Charles Gordon Ames, through her large 
appreciation of their message. He recalled 
that “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” was 
written at the suggestion of Mr. Clarke, 
and affirmed that, while the poem seemed 
to come spontaneously, it was really the 
fruit of a life. All that had gone before 
had prepared Mrs. Howe for that great 
expression. Dr. Peabody called attention 
to the fine Biblical allusions throughout 


all the stanzas, beginning with “the coming 
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of the Lord,” and ending with “the beauty 
of the lilies.” ‘ 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott responded for 
the family of Mrs. Howe. Her sisters, 
Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Hall, were pres- 
ent, but her brother—her mother’s dear 
son—was in the service of his country in 
Paris. She graciously thanked Governor 
Coolidge and all who had participated in 
the programme, not forgetting the dear 
singers who had brought her father’s great 
work so impressively to mind, the John A. 
Andrew Post, and the other distinguished 
delegations, and Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Allen of the Church of the Disciples, who 
had been at the head of the committee that 
had planned this Commemoration. Mrs. 
Elliott told of her mother’s constant love 
for this church. She closed by telling how 
“The Battle Hymn” had become a world 
influence, evinced by the copies of the 
hymn she is continually receiving in various 
languages from all parts of the world. The 
choir then led in singing “The Battle 
Hymn” and the congregation joined in the 
refrain. The benediction had been written 
by Mr. Rihbany. This was fervently pro- 
nounced by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Taps 
were sounded by the trumpeter of the Post, 
and the congregation remained standing 
while the comrades marched out to the stir- 
ring music of the organ. 

Then came the precious time of “con- 
gregationing,” as Mrs. Howe used to call 
that pleasant time of greeting after the 
services. How good it was to see Miss 
Edith Andrew, the daughter of the great 
War Governor, who was the beloved friend 
of Dr. and Mrs. Howe; Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, who thinks of Mrs. Howe “al- 
most as a second mother,” so close was the 
friendship between Lucy Stone and Julia 
Ward Howe; Mrs. Henry W. Bellows, 
whose presence recalled the historic days 
of the “Sanitary Commission”; Mrs. An- 
drew D. White, of Cornell University as- 
sociations ; and many other devoted friends 
—leaders of the people, and those in hum- 
bler walks of life, rejoicing together in a 
great remembrance. 

As one reflects upon this service of com- 
memoration, it is interesting to note that 
each speaker dwelt upon the religious life 
at the heart of Mrs. Howe’s rich service to 
humanity. She-was “rooted and grounded 
in love” and she “was able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the length and 
breadth and depth and height.” 
the habit of communion with God and 
found the refreshment of the divine spirit. 

She welcomed every opportunity to give 
this spirit, to teach, to preach, and to help 
others to “a walk with God.” How nat- 
ural that Dr. Samuel A. Eliot only a few 
years ago should choose the text for Mrs. 
Howe’s funeral eulogy, “I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” How natural 
that the daughter should respond when 
asked a few days ago for her mother’s fa- 
vorite hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” — 

The wreath for the “Great Philhellene” 


was placed for Memorial Day on the grave 


of Julia Ward Howe at Mount Auburn. 
In her own words,— 
“Say not, ‘She is here’; _ 
Say not, ‘She is there’; — 
Say, ‘She lives in God, 
Reigning everywhere.’” 


~ 


She had ~ 
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A san The General Conference 

The coming meetings in Baltimore, Md., Oc- 
tober 14-17, and Charleston, S.C., 

October 18-22 


W. F. GREENMAN, SECRETARY 


After the Civil War, Unitarians felt the 
need of a new instrument for self-expres- 
sion in making their gospel effective. The 
General Conference was the answer. At 
the close of the German war Unitarians 
have felt a similar view, and the new 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has appeared. 
With heartiest satisfaction the General 
Conference hails this new brother in the 
faith and already anticipates a great ac- 
cession of earnest co-operation and enthu- 
siasm at the next session of the Conference, 


: marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
the delivery of Channing’s famous sermon 
that first defined Unitarian Christianity. 
i: The desire of Unitarians to make a pil- 
a grimage to Baltimore on this occasion has 
f been nation-wide. The programme of the 
Conference has made recognition of this 
. anniversary in the Tuesday evening service 
of worship and in the opening session on 
Wednesday morning. Rev. Henry Gow, 
one of our ablest English preachers, of 
: Hampstead, London, has accepted the invi- 
: tation to come to this country to preach 
the sermon, and Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
4 Philadelphia will conduct the service. 
‘i On Wednesday morning the report of 
the Council will be read by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., a successor of 
Dr. Channing in Boston. The theological 
address in recognition of the occasion will 
, be made by Dean William W. Fenn, D.D., 
; of the Harvard Divinity School. 
The opportunity to hear Dean Fenn is 
arousing great enthusiasm among minis- 
>”: ters and laymen far and wide. At the 
on close of the morning session there will be 
dedicated briefly a bronze tablet to register 


ference in the Baltimore church to cele- 
brate the Channing sermon centennial. 
There will follow the luncheons under 
“the auspices of The Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, and the ministers. The reception 
to the General Conference will be in charge 
of the National Alliance. Wednesday 
evening a memorial service will be held in 
honor of the Unitarian men and women 
who died in the service of the United 
States. 
_ Thursday morning, President William 
Howard Taft will deliver his address. 
Prof. A. T. Davison will give an address 
_ on “Music in Church Worship,” to be fol- 
- lowed by questions and discussion. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., will 
_ speak on “Training Children to Participate 
in the Church Service.” Thursday after- 
noon it is intended to devote to a trip to 
the United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
% olis, Md. 
On Thursday evening the general topic 
will be “The New Order,”—in living con- 
ditions, in industrial democracy, in church 
ee lifes ~ ee é 
Es day evening the general topic is to 
urch Unity” :— 


Se 


: at Baltimore, beginning October 14, which. 


in suitable form the meeting of the Con-- 


aan 
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2. Understanding the community. 
3. Toward federation through co-opera- 
tive service. 


Two very important. conferences for 
ministers are to be held on Tuesday morn- 
ing and afternoon. The topic for the 
morning conference is to be “Recruiting 
for the Ministry.” It will be in charge of 
a committee appointed by the Council— 
Rey. Minot Simons, chairman (who will 
preside), Rev. Maxwell Savage, and Rev. 
John H. Lathrop. The committee in 
charge of the afternoon conference will be 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, D.D. (who will 
preside), Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., and 
Rev. H. W. Foote. The topic, “Public and 
Private Devotions.” Rev. William L. Sulli- 
van will be asked to lead the considera- 
tion of “Private Devotions” as a basis for 
public worship. The committee will pre- 
pare, as a basis for discussion of “Public 
Devotions,” certain definite proposals to 
constitute, it is hoped, a minimum. stand- 
ard in Unitarian churches. It is also hoped 
that this Conference will persuade a still 
wider use of the services in the new Hymn 
and Service Book of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 

More time than usual has been set aside 
on Friday morning for the consideration 
of all resolutions which may be presented. 

Headquarters will be established at Hotel 
Belvedere. Full particulars regarding trans- 
portation, hotels, rates, lodging and board- 
ing places will be included as usual in the 
preliminary programme, with announce- 
ments, that will be distributed to the 
churches about June 15. 

In addition to the Baltimore session of 


the Conference a most interesting pro- | 


gramme prepared by the Council in co- 
operation with the Southern Unitarian 
Conference will be held in Charleston, S.C., 
October 18-22. This extension session is 
to participate in the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Unitarian 
church in Charleston. 


_This historic edifice in which this con- 
gregation worships was built previous to 
the American Revolution in 1774. The 
present beautiful structure with its ex- 
quisite interior of perpendicular Gothic and 
fan-tracery ceiling, a model of King Henry 
VII. Chapel in Westminster Abbey, was 
built on the walls of the old church in 
1853. 

With the beginning of Dr. Samuel Gil- 
man’s ministry in 1819 the church took a 
decided stand for Unitarianism, and it is 
to celebrate this event that a pilgrimage 
is planned from Baltimore to Charleston 
next October. 

Any church that has for a* hundred 
years ‘devised and lived by liberal things’ 
is worthy of a birthday celebration, 
but much more the Unitarian church in 
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Charleston. “Far flung’ from its sister 
churches, on the frontier of frontiers of 
liberalism, in an ultra-conservative and 
often hostile environment, it has fought 
on under many vicissitudes and discourage- 
ments. It has passed through two wars, 
survived though badly shattered in a ter- 
rible earthquake; it has been lashed and 
scarred by fierce tropical storms; but still 
it stands, calm and confident, with its roots 
going down deep into the past and with 
glad expectancy facing the future. 

This old church, the first and only shrine 
of Unitarianism in South Carolina, will 
eagerly welcome the pilgrims from the 
Conference at Baltimore. And Charleston, 
too, the quaintest and most interesting city 
in the South, with its high-walled gardens, 
red-tiled roofs, its historic buildings, is 
worth travelling many miles to see. At 
the entrance to its beautiful harbor are 
Forts Sumter and Moultrie. Everywhere 
the visitor turns, the memory stirs to recall 
the days of long ago. 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray, the pastor, writes: 
“A group of faithful and courageous Uni- 
tarians welcomes you! Charleston, famed 
for its culture and its hospitality, holds out 
a glad hand of welcome and extends a 
cordial greeting to all who will come to 
help make our hundredth anniversary a 
notable event.” 


Meadville Alumni Hear Plans 


The Meadville Alumni Association held 
its usual luncheon and annual meeting on 
Wednesday at Bulfinch Place Church. 
President Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School made the address of 
the day, and after commenting briefly on 
the effect of the war on the School, passed 
on to the consideration of plans for the 
future. The School is to celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary next spring, and 
it is hoped that the alumni of the School 
will be present on that occasion. The plan 
entered upon four years ago by which 
students and one or two professors were 
enabled to make the summer quarter at 
the University of Chicago has resulted so 
satisfactorily that further steps increasing 
co-operation between the schools are being 
taken. It is proposed now to transfer all 
the collegiate instruction which has been 
carried on at Meadville to the University 
of Chicago. This will set the Meadville 
faculty free to do the distinctly theological 
work which belongs to a theological faculty. 
A building is needed in which the students 
may find a common home and group life 
be preserved. The chairman of the board 
has donated a lot and contributions toward 
such a building have already been made. 
This building would be of great strategic 
value for the churches in the West. 


es 
DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN. IT” | 
When selecting your refrigerator have your dealer demonstrate the superiority of the WHITE MOUNTAIN.”’ 
Perfect in principle and design, and scientific in construction. 

“IN OVER A MILLION HOMES” 
Sold in every city and important town in the United States. 
catalogs and booklets. 
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Send for handsome 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


- Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Finding God in Nature 


Every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every thought the happy summer 
brings 
To the pure spirit is a word of God. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Sunday 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our maker, 
for he is our God.—Ps. xcv. 6, 7. 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often- 
times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 


power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


—William Wordsworth. 


Monday 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.—Ps. cx1. I. 


Nature is not the only place that God 
may be found, nor is it the most important 
place and way for men and women to feel 
the presence of God. It is far more im- 
portant for a man to feel the presence of 
God as a guiding, sustaining, controlling in- 
fluence in his own life than for him to feel 
the presence of God in the beauty of a 
rose or the splendor of a sunset. Yet who 
finds not God in the world about him 
misses that which his life can ill afford to 
lose,—influences that enlarge, exalt, and 
refine life, that make mightily for happi- 
ness and joy. ... It is good to look out 
upon nature and find nothing but nature 
there, its beauty, melody, charm. It is bet- 
ter to find something more. It is good to 
drink in the varied beauties of earth and 
sea and sky. It is better to find there also 
beauties that are unseen by the eye of the 
body, but are revealed to the eye of the 
soul. It is good to delight in the varied 
harmonies and melodies of the world that 
sing to the outward ear from dawn to 
twilight and through the hours of the 
brooding night. It is better to rejoice also 
in the harmonies that sing to the ear of 
the soul. How fine it is to look out upon 
and go out into this wonderful out-of- 
doors world and find God there, to hear 
the Eternal Silence speak, see the Unseen 
face to face—Abram Wyman. 


Tuesday 
Hear, and your soul shall live—ZJsa. lv. 
3. 
At SUNSET 


Within the pillared temple of the pines 
Our lifted souls are blest! 
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Here, through each leafy-traceried win- 
dow, shines 
God’s glory from the west, 
While bending boughs in pious ecstasy 
Their fragrant censers sway, 
And whispered worship swells from breeze 
and tree 
The vespers of the day. 


List! From the trembling forest’s fervent 
heart 

What clarion gladness rings,— 

What joy of stainless life, from sin apart, 
A holy wood-thrush sings! 

Why may not such life be ours, 
Or free or cleansed from wrong, 

That, praising God, our varying powers 
Shall sing as pure a song? 


—Frederick Le Roy Sargent. 


Wednesday 


Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.—Ps. crix. 
18. 


The enjoyment of nature springs from 
some inward sense, some cultivation of 
mind and spirit, that greatly leads us into 
the finer insight, the keener appreciation. 
... It takes some richness of experience 
in living, possibly some “battering by the 
shocks of doom,” to give us the truest and 
deepest enjoyment of nature. After one 
has lived through much and suffered much, 
has known great trouble and deep joy, 
has encountered loss and defeat, has seen 
many a light go out, it is then that we 
come to understand how, ‘there are times 
when nature, like a bath of youth, brings 
peace to the tired, jaded spirit, times from 
which we may emerge as if reborn.’ . . . It 
is possible for any one who has lived deeply 
and thought truly, and has pondered well 
upon the wise teachings of poet and sage, 
to know something of this higher enjoy- 
ment of nature, which may then become a 
power in his life for blessed healing, for 
divine cheer, and for high inspiration— 
J. A. Bellows. 


Thursday 


Who knoweth not in all these that the 
hand of the Lord hath wrought this? In 
whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind—Job 
rt. 9, 10. 


Tue MrssacE 


I peered through the mist and saw not God. 
Yet through the mist did God see me. 
He tossed me a sun-ray, straight to a clod, 

Where a flower bloomed in ecstasy. 
That I could see. 
—Alice Brown. 


Ou’ oF Doors 


Freedom is found, if anywhere, in the 
great outdoor world of wild breezes and sun- 
shine and sky.- To get out into the daylight 
and fill your lungs with pure air, to stop 
and watch a spear of grass swaying in the 
wind, to give a smile daily at the wonder 
and mystery of shifting light and changing 
shadow, is to get close to the source of 
power. Out under the wide dome, amid 
night odors and silences, you get your size, 
and breathe, feel, think, and: live. Care- 
less winds blow in your face, and your 
eye is keen for things homely and beauti- 
ful near by. Stars look at you through 
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tangled treetops. The rattle of a distant 
wagon is like subdued laughter. You get 
a new hold on your own particular prob- 
lems, and the ghosts of despair are put 
aut of business—Carl Sandburg. 


Friday 


O-send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me.—Ps. slin. 3. 


I lean back, as the soft fragrant breeze 
steals into my room, and the feathered 
choir sings its vesper hymn, and give my- 
self up to the joy of the love of nature. 
What a holy thing it is, this nature-love; 
what a pure, sweet, religious thing! You 
cannot put it into a creed or even ‘into a 
psalm; but it lifts you, somehow, until you 
feel that you are very near to God, and 
near to the heart of that which gives joy 
to immortal beings. I believe we shall 
never know, until it is revealed to us in 
the other life, how much the birds have 
done to lift humanity above its baser in- 
stincts and make men more worthy to be 
called the sons of God—James Buckham. 


Saturday 


Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship 
at his footstool; for he is holy—Ps. rcir. 


rer 

When I go into the stilly woods, 

And know all the flowers in their sweet, 
shy hoods, 

The tender leaves in their shimmer and 
sheen 

Of darkling shadow, diaphanous green, 

In mete haunted halls where my footstep 
alls, 

Like one who enters cathedral walls, 

A spirit of beauty floods over me, 

As over a swimmer the waves of the sea, 

That strengthens and glories, refreshens 
and fills, 

Till all my inner heart wakens and thrills 

With a new and a glad and a sweet delight, 

And a sense of the infinite out of sight, 

Of the great unknown that we may not 
know, : 

But only feel with an inward glow 

When into the great, glad woods we go. 


—Wilfred Campbell. 


I but open my eyes—and perfection, no’ 
more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and 
God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in 
the soul and the clod. 


—Robert Browning. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 


Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
‘By » 


Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIO 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D, f or 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| A man’s life 
consisteth not in 
the abundance of 
the THINGS which 


he possesseth. 


Easter Pageants in Church Schools 
FLORENCE BUCK 


The celebration of Easter this year in 
the schools of our Unitarian churches was 
marked in several instances by the presen- 
tation of pageants of a simple, devotional 
character. Several of these have been 
brought to the notice of the writer. No 
doubt, many others, equally worthy of 
mention, were given by other schools than 
those here mentioned. Of these described, 
three originated in the schools present- 
ing them and reflect great credit on their 
authors and producers. 

The pageant given at the session of the 
church school of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, was prepared by the director of 
religious education, Miss Harriet Johnson. 
It was adapted to the size of the school, 


auditorium in which it was given. Minis- 
ter and teachers in pulpit and academic 
gowns made part of it. The school en- 
tered the church in processional, and were 
grouped in front of the pulpit and altar, 
where the pageant exercise and the whole 
service of worship of the school was held. 

The theme illustrated in the picturesque 
presentation was “The New Era and the 
League of Nations,” impressing the thought 
that the spirit of awakened life which we 
celebrate at Easter brings, through - sac- 
rifice and service, the new era of peace 
and love. d ; 

The processional was led by figures sym- 
bolizing Sacrifice (boy in khaki) and Ser- 
vice (Red Cross nurse), bearing between 
them a wooden cross on which was an 
Easter lily. The New Era, in rainbow 
costume, followed, ushering in girls repre- 
senting the Angels of Peace and Love. 
Patriotism (boy in costume of the “Minute 
Man”) was accompanied by Loyalty and 
Reverence. Liberty was attended by Law, 
Justice, and Righteousness in appropriate 
costumes. The members of the school fol- 
lowed, two by two, each carrying a flag 
of one of the nations, the League which 
binds them together being indicated by 
ribbons of red, white, and blue, enclosing 
the group, carried in front by Liberty and 
at the end by two boys holding the na- 
tional and state flags. 

The responses made by the characters 
represented were all Scripture passages, 
while the readings by the superintendent 
indicated the symbolism and developed the 
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| idea of the reign of peace and love in that 
‘new era which is to come when the League 
of Nations is accomplished. The impres- 
siveness of the climax, when the words, 
“And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth are passed away,” was felt alike by 
participants and observers. 

This pageant, so fitted to the events of 
this time and so potent to convey its 
meaning and its religious spirit, may well 
find wider use than the opportunity given 
by a single festival of the church. It could 
easily be amplified and is especially suited 
to outdoor presentation. By its use it will 
be possible to arouse and instruct concern- 
ing the League of Nations and the new 
era for which we are all working. 

Another pageant especially adapted to 
Easter was written this year by Mrs. Fanny 
Wilder Brown and given in the auditorium 
of the Second Church, Brookline, at an 
afternoon service, and by the school of 
the First Parish in Dedham in the parish 
house at the Sunday-school hour. The 
costumed figures were grouped in a series 
of tableaux to represent the various 
changes of the seasons, starting with au- 
tumn. ‘Trees, flowers, birds, winds, winter, 
frost, spring, chrysalis, and Easter were 
symbolized, all being under the guidance 
of two girls representing Creative Life 
and Liberative Life. A herald announced 
the various figures as they appeared, and 
the pantomime and tableaux were accom- 
panied by readings from the Bible and in- 
terspersed with appropriate hymns and 
carols sung by the entire school. The 
awakening life of nature and the bursting 
of the butterfly from the chrysalis were 
linked to the radiant appearance of Easter 
with its resurrection message of trans- 
formed but continuing life. 

The pageant prepared by Prof. H. Au- 
gustine Smith and presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society last May, entitled ‘The 
Immortality of Love and Service,’ was 
given by at least four of our schools,—at 
Lynn, Winchester, Arlington, and the Sec- 
ond Church in Salem,—with great success. 
Necessary changes to adapt it to the time 
following the war, which had been made 
by Miss Marguerite Emilio, director of 
religious education at Lynn, were followed 
by three of these schools. Miss Eliza- 
beth Phemister, superintendent at Arling- 
ton, made the adaptation for her own 
school. The report from Arlington con- 
cerning the value of the presentation is 
doubtless typical of all: “It was all given 
in a most religious atmosphere, very simply 
but impressively.” It is significant that 
the work presented at the annual meeting 
has proved so helpful and suggestive to 
our schools. 

Prof. Smith prepared for this year an 
entirely new fourth scene for his Easter 
pageant, making it applicable to the recon- 
struction period. This was given by the 
school of the Unitarian church in Newton, 
of which Miss Frances Dadmun is super- 
intendent. Its theme is “Love and Ser- 
vice for all Mankind,” and the characters 
illustrate the task of “building the city of 
God and the house of brotherhood.” Twelve 
girls, representing the twelve foundation 
stones of the city of God, and bearing a 
long festoon, entered, and were so placed 
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on the platform that when the ends of the 
festoon were joined, a large cross was 
formed. Each girl gave the name of the 
stone she represented and the quality of 
life it signified—spirit of courage, truth, 
health, temperance, charity, and so on,— 
reciting a Bible verse suited to the element 
represented. At an altar in the centre of 
the structure, a boy representing Isaiah in 
his moment of vision stood, clad in the 
garb and posed as in the Sargent painting 
in the Boston Public Library. The super- 
intendent read the account of the vision 
of Isaiah, the closing words of dedication 
and consecration, “Here am I, send me,” 
being given by the character. Chants by 
a concealed choir, messengers representing 
different phases of the spirit of service to 
all the world, and the closing hymn, “The 
House of Brotherhood,” a national hymn 
inscribed to the builders of the League of 
Nations, sung by the school and congre- 
gation, gave an impressive message con- 
cerning our part in the chief work in which 
the religious forces of the world are now 
engaged. 
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PACIFIC UNITARIAN 
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_By tue Eprtror 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


Interested Unitarians find cause for 
congratulation and gratitude in the vigor 
and excellence of Tur Cristian RuecistTer, 
its long-established and _ well-conducted 
weekly publication of Boston. It has been 
my privilege to read its every issue for more 
than threescore and ten years. I remember 
when good David Reed came to my grand- 
father’s New England farm to collect the 
annual subscription. It has always been 
a creditable journal, but somehow it seems 
more interesting now than ever in its history. 
It is also more representative of different 
points of view. It does not lack in positive- 
ness, and the editor leaves no one in doubt 
of his position on controverted points, but 
he gives others their innings and is fair and 
courteous to those with whom he differs. It 
demonstrates that dignity and dulness have 
no affinity, and no one can read it without 
pride and rejoicing. 
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This pageant is also suited to presenta- 
tion at any time, and may well be given 
often in the coming months by our schools 
in regular session, in festival services, or 
for outdoor celebrations. Like the preced- 
ing, it may be obtained in print, as it is 
part of Prafessor Smith’s Easter Pageant 
published by the Pilgrim Press. 

Another scene built on a plan similar 
to the one used last year in Lorimer Hall 
originated in the work of our own schools. 
It was prepared by Miss Emilio and was 
first given by the school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church at Lynn. It is named “Chil- 
dren of America, the hope of the world.” 
A thoroughly successful presentation of 
this pageant at the Easter service is re- 
ported from our school at Burlington, Vt. 

Two things are especially significant in 
the use of pageants by the children and 
young people of our churches in their re- 
ligious festivals. The first is the train- 
ing it gives and the impulse it awakens 
toward the immediate application of re- 
ligion to the life of the present. The 
brotherhood of man is not merely some- 
thing to be recited as a principle in which 
we believe; it is being worked out in the 
life of communities and nations. The new 
era of peace and good-will is about to 
dawn, and we may do our part to help its 
realization. When the religious service 
gives the impulse to this carrying out of 
our faith in the conditions in which we 
live, it is training the youth to the great 
ends of service to humanity. 

A second point of significance is the re- 
turn to picturesque elements of worship. 
Color, action, graphic presentations, con- 
crete symbols for great ideas,—these are 
the elements essential to the religion of 
youth. In giving children the forms of 
expression which fit their age and devel- 
opment, we are teaching most effectively 
and inspiring most truly. Pageants fur- 
nish a most impressive means of teaching 
religion through an appeal to the eye as 
well as the ear, and furnish a means of 
group action and religious expression 
which has been too long denied to the 
children of Protestant churches. 


In Memorable Places 


Dr. Lawrance writes to his assoctate—Sail- 
ing for home soon 


Jerusatem, April 24, 1919. 


over the Jaffa Gate, has just struck Io. 
That means the tenth hour of the day, or 
4 P.M., as they keep ancient time here. 
Being 4 here, it is 10 A.M. with you, so 
at any hour of the day or night I can hear 
the clock strike Boston time,—an interest- 
ing fact. We leave Jerusalem in four 
hours and every one is writing his home 
letters. We go hence into Galilee, and in 
a few days shall be in old Damascus. 
Thence we go to Aleppo, and then plunge 
into our remote fields;—remote, that is, 
from what we call civilization. We may 
not see a hotel or even a good boarding- 
house, and shall for only a small part of 
the time be on railroads. I expect to be- 
come acquainted with donkeys, cots under 
the stars, and “rations.” But our condi- 
tion will be so much better than that of 
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the people we go to see that we shall not; Nichols is leaving her home in Danvers 


complain; at the end of our journey is 
civilization again, while these afflicted 
people have to live on amid their desti- 
tution. 

We expect to get to Constantinople by 
the end of May. Then I plan to reach 
London, where the various parties of our 
Commission are to assemble, by June 18. 
We intend to sail in a body, on or about 
June 20, getting to New York by July 1, 
—or by the 4th. We have wired for 
Cunard reservations, so, being beforehand, 
we hope to get home without further delay. 

We have had unusual privileges, owing 
to the size and character of our party. 
Have seen Jerusalem well, and have visited 
Hebron, Bethlehem, Bethany, Jericho, and 
the Jordan. The Governor of Jerusalem, 
the Commanding General of Syria, Dr. 
Bliss, the Palestinologist, and others, have 
done us great favors. The men in our 
Commission are a splendid set. We are 
like a lot of boys together and have gay 


times. But to-night we separate and shall 
not be together again until we start for 
home. 


With heartiest regards to you and all 
the friends, 
Yours. sincerely, 
Winwtam I. LAwRANCE. 


Plans for Shelter Neck 


Friends of the educational work carried 
on at Shelter Neck and at Swansboro, N.C., 
under the auspices of the Carolina Indus- 
trial School, felt that the work had re- 
ceived a very heavy blow in the death of 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson on April 20. It 
has been difficult to imagine the work 
being continued at these points without her 
guiding hand and stimulating counsel. One 
of the best testimonials to the value of her 
life has been the way in which the people 
of both communities have come forward 
with their earnest expressions of desire 
that some one should be found to continue 
the work as a memorial to her. We all 
know, of course, that no one can really fill 
Mrs. Peterson’s place, but the friends of 
the School will be very glad to hear that 
the trustees have secured the services for 
the coming year of Miss Mary E. Nichols 
of Danvers, Mass., to go to Shelter Neck 
as superintendent of the School there as 
well as the one at Swansboro. .Miss Nich- 
ols has been at both Swansboro and Shelter 
Neck, serving as teacher at the latter place 
for a year in the earlier days of the School. 
She is therefore fanriliar with the neigh- 
borhood, and is held in affectionate remem- 
brance by the children who were then her 
pupils and who are now among the young 
married people of the community. Miss 


and is giving up a good position there in 
a spirit of real devotion, feeling that she 
is called to take up the work which Mrs. 
Peterson has laid down. Her decision to 
accept the position will be the cause of 
great gratification to the friends of the 
School. 

The trustees of the School at their meet- 
ing on May 26, at which Miss Nichols 
was appointed superintendent, also elected 
Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., 
a son of. Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, to member- 
ship on the board of trustees, and voted to 
proceed with the rebuilding of Kimball 
House, and to install the proposed water 
supply should funds permit. Friends of 
the School will remember that Kimball 
House, the residence occupied by two of 
the teachers and a number of the boarding 
girls, was burned down last December, and 
that Mrs. Peterson at the time of her 
death was busily engaged in plans for re- 
building the house and for the instalment 
of a water supply for the whole School. 
Admirable plans for the building have been 
furnished through the kindness of Mr. 
Robert P. Bellows, architect, and the trus- 
tees had just inaugurated a campaign to 
raise the necessary money when Mrs. 
Peterson’s death brought matters to a sud- 
den stop. Sufficient money, however, has 
come in to make it safe to start upon the 
work of building, and the trustees ear- 
nestly hope that enough more money will be 
contributed by friends of Mrs. Peterson to 
make it possible to carry out the remainder 
of the plans which she had so deeply at 
heart. A full $5,000 will be necessary to 
this end, to clear off certain obligations of 
the School, to install the greatly needed 
water supply, and to provide certain other 
necessary equipment. Mrs. Peterson has 
a host of friends in our churches, and they 
may rest assured that there is no memorial 
which would be more grateful to her than 
that they should make possible the execu- 
tion of the plans she had in mind. Con- 
tributions should be addressed to Mr. J. 
Russell Abbott, Treasurer of the Carolina 
Industrial School, P.O. Drawer 2, Boston, 
Mass. 

Henry Wiper Foore. 


To a Gracious, Unfailing Host 


Beautiful tea-service presented to Bulfinch 
' Place Church, Boston, Mass. 


The little “asides” not down on the 
printed programme of Anniversary Week 
often prove among the pleasantest features 
of the week in Boston. One of the pleas- 
antest moments this year was at a Bul- 
finch Place luncheon, when Rey. Samuel 
A. Eliot, as spokesman, presented to Bul- 
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finch Place Church a silver tea-service, 
chaste and beautiful in design and orna- 
ment, with purses to Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Eliot and their assistants, Miss Jones and 
Miss Stokes. The teapot bore the inscrip- 
tion,— 
BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH 
IN APPRECIATION OF 
TWENTY YEARS 
f OF 
GRACIOUS HOSPITALITY ° 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
1900-1919 


The pastor of the church was taken genu- 
inely by surprise, but responded feelingly 
for himself and for his church. 

For twenty years the Bulfinch Place 
Church has opened its doors and spread its 
tables at mid-day for the ministers and 
delegates to the May Meetings, with Rev. 
and Mrs. C. R. Eliot graciously receiving 
each guest. In 1900, with a desire to fur- 
ther extend the hospitality of the Boston 
churches, a committee composed of Mrs. 
Beatley, Mrs. Peterson, and Miss Florence 
Everett devised the plan of daily luncheons, 
which has been continued since that time. 
The number of those who partake of this 
hospitality varies each year from about fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand, not counting 
the fifty waitresses and twenty-five other 
assistants who serve the guests. This year, 
on Tuesday, always the largest day, four 
hundred and _ ninety-eight persons had 
luncheon there. Forty Alliance Branches 
in and near Boston contribute the wait- 
resses. The churches of Greater Boston 
are responsible for the hospitalities of the 
week, which require contributions of about 
$2,000 each year. 

The suppers served after vespers in the 
First Church chapel, on ‘Tuesday and 
Thursday, are also largely attended and 
furnish one more opportunity to make and 
strengthen friendships. This year, from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five were served each evening, the hostesses 
being from the First Church and the King’s 
Chapel Club. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rev. Mark Mohler, 
of the Baptist denomination, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Sec- 
retary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The South Middlesex Conference of 
Unitarian Churches will hold its one hun- 
dred and forty-eighth session in the Uni- 
tarian church of Arlington, Mass., Wednes- 
day, June 11, beginning at 10.30 A.M. 


and closing at 3.30 p.M. The speakers for 


the morning session will be: Carl B. 
Wetherell, field secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, who will speak on “How 


Shall We Organize Chapters of the League 


our Local Churches?” and Prof. Will- 
' M. Davis of Cambridge, Mass., who 
| tell how a chapter was organized in 
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Macdonald of Melrose will conduct the de- 


votional service. The speakers for the af- 
ternoon session will be: Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, recording secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Alliance (subject, “The Alliance and 
our Young People’), and Mrs. Clifford 
B. Hastings of Dorchester, Mass. (subject, 
“Religion in the Home; Bedtime Talks and 
Prayers”). This will be the annual 
meeting of the Conference, at which off- 
cers will be elected for the coming year. 


Parish News Letters 
“The New Vision” 


BrookiinE, Mass.— Second Unitarian 
Meeting-house, Rey. Thomas Van Ness: 
On Memorial Sunday, the first since the 


‘armistice halted hostilities in the World 


War, the veterans of the Civil War (E. W. 
Kinsley Post G. A. R.) together with men 
who fought in the Spanish-American War 
and the returned soldiers from overseas, 
still in olive-gray uniforms, assembled in 
the parish house and marched into the 
Meeting-house. The minister took for his 
subject, “The New Vision.” He said, in 
part, that all the late wars in which the 
Nation has taken part have aided toward 
the ideal of international good-will; that 
since the Civil War the inrush of immi- 
grants, their amalgamation, their contribu- 
tions to American character and American 
feeling have shown us that there is some- 
thing larger and better than a mere Anglo- 
Saxon republic, a great inter-racial democ- 
racy that shall bear the fine name of 
“America.” “Such a democracy,” he said, 
“composite, inter-racial, and world-wide in 
its interests, is what has been in the making 
since the last gun was fired in Southern 
lands and the last man discharged from the 
Federal and Confederate Armies. The 
building up of this composite democracy 
has been helped mightily by the new vision 
which has touched the spiritual eyes of all 
right-minded citizens. Isolation is now as 
impossible for us as a nation as it is im- 
possible for us as individuals. Germany is 
not awake to this fact, or was not in 1914. 
Her leaders insisted on German rights. 
Enthusiasm for humanity was called idiocy, 
the state was supreme, the Teutonic people 
‘had a right to a place in the sun.’ Shall 
the vision of a great league be lost? Shall 
selfish consideration of rights disrupt and 
separate? Surely a league to prevent war 
cannot be more harmful than that same 
league to carry on war such as we have 
been having.” 


Praise for a Pastor 


Jamestown, N.Y.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor: The trustees of 
the Unitarian church of Jamestown, N.Y., 
expressed their appreciation as well as that 
of the church for the pastorship of Rev. 
Walter A. Taylor in this church during 
the last nineteen years in part as follows: 
“When Mr. Taylor came to us, the church 
organization was indebted to the amount of 
about $6,000; the church building was in 
need of many changes and repairs; the 
attendance at the meetings was at low 
ebb; and the antipathy of other churches 
was such that there was no affiliation what- 
soever. In a short time after Mr. Taylor 


s 
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assumed his duties the entire church debt 
was paid and no obligations have accumu- 
lated since; many necessary repairs and im- 
provements were made; the church at- 
tendance has been increased and the in- 
fluence of the church has gradually widened 
until at the present time it has taken its 
place as one of the substantial churches 
of the city, and no pastor in the city stands 
higher than Rev. Walter A. Taylor in the 
fellowship of the pastors. Mr. Taylor’s 
sermons have been scholarly, and _ his 
method of delivery is simple. He is able to 
reach the comprehension of all classes. 
Especially among the thinkers of the city 
and surrounding towns he has awakened 
a high degree of appreciation. Outside of 
his church work he has devoted himself 
to charitable purposes. He was the means 
of organizing in this city what is known 
as the Associated Charities. The church 
extended to him the call for the twentieth 
year, but Mr. Taylor has deemed it ad- 
visable to leave us. It is our hope that he 
be placed in such a field of labor that his 
great capacities may continue to be used 
in the interest of humanity.” 


AN 
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President Wilson’s message to Congress 
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Furloughs were in order. “Every man 
who has a good reason for requesting a 
furlough, step forward.” “Company, halt!” 
the captain roared—Everybody’s. 


The Dentist: “I’m afraid I shall have 
to kill the nerve.” The Book Agent: “Go 
ahead. I guess I’ve got plenty left.”— 
Judge. 


She: “Doesn’t Charles look distinguished 
in that full dress suit?” He: “How could 
he help it? That outfit in its day has been 
on the backs of three football captains, two 
editors, and the leading man in our last 
college production.”—Stanford University 
Chaparral. 


A visitor to a school began his address: 
“This morning, children, I propose to offer 
you an epitome of the life of Saint Paul. 
It may be perhaps that there are among 
you some too young to grasp the mean- 
ing of the word ‘epitome.’ ‘Epitome,’ chil- 
dren, is in its signification synonymous with 
synopsis !”’—London Tit-Bits. 


I was hurrying home up the hill when 
a little boy came rushing down in such 
haste that he ran headlong into me. He 
was quite breathless and flushed. “Have 
you seen my pa?” he managed to stam- 
mer. “I don’t know your pa, little boy,” 
said I. He looked at me in round- 
eyed wonder and his pink cheeks fairly 


stuck out. “You don’t know my pa?” he 
said incredulously. “Why, I know pa just 
as easy!”—New York Evening Post. 


Tue Recisrer’s esteemed cotemporary 
The Christian Work utters this sentiment 
in a leading editorial, which we fear will 
be added to the things the German dele- 
gates declare impossible: “There is no 
disposition to keep Germany out of the 
family of nations when she proves herself 
a gentleman, with all those instincts 
of kindliness, service, mutual good-will, 
characteristic of Christian gentlemen.” 


Admiral Sims is credited with this story: 
“The travelling salesman, in the pie belt 
of New England, forced to eat dinner in a 
small town, sat down at the table. ‘The 
waiter approached and suggested the fol- 
lowing menu: roast beef, stew, or baked 
beans; and for dessert a choice of pumpkin 
pie, raspberry pie, and apple pie. ‘I will 
have roast beef, stew, and baked beans, and 
pumpkin pie, and raspberry pie,’ said the 
salesman. ‘There’s nothing the matter 
with the apple pie, is there?’ asked the 
waiter. Now,” said Admiral Sims to one of 
the Englishmen present, “I’ll bet you can’t 
tell me what was the matter with that 
apple pie.” “I’ll be blamed if I can,” said 
the Englishman. 


A certain duke commissioned Whistler 
to paint his wife and infant son, the 
Marquis of Exe. Whistler began the 
painting, and after a while announced that 
no more sittings were required, and the 
finished work would be sent home in a few 
days. But days, weeks, months, years 
passed, and the duke couldn’t get his pic- 
ture. Finally he caught Whistler in Pall 
Mall one afternoon, and the painter said: 
“I find that one more sitting is necessary. 
If the duchess will bring the baby to 
my studio in Tite Street some day next 
week’— “The duchess,” said the duke, 
“will be most happy to give you another sit- 
ting. The baby, however, is in the guards.” 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 
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